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BAD MANNERS IN PUBLIC PLACES. 


We are sometimes disturbed, though we have 
ceased to be surprised, by the occasional bad 
manners of persons who are generally considered 
well-bred people, and who would be greatly of- 
fended to be told that they are not so. They 
take occasion to show off their ill-breeding in the 
most conspicuous ways, by the ridiculous airs 
they assume, and the utter disregard which they 
manifest for the comfort of others in public places. 
It is not many months since at an evening ser- 
vice, during one of the most solemn, impressive 
and affecting sermons that we have heard for 


| frees herself from a doctrine, which if false is on 
that aceount a morbid superfetation. Have the 
courage to cast away a dugma which in fact you 
cannot believe. Assume with the assurance of 
faith a free position whence to view history, con- 
fident that the Gospel can never be transplanted 
to a virgin soil and under its native skies without 
producing the sweetest fruits. You believe in 
Jesus Christ, believe also in Truth. 


Can we in fact, believe in one without believ- 
ing in the other? Are not confidence in Truth 
and faith in Christ essentially the same? This 
is a sacrifice of self; that, a sacrifice of our timi- 
dity, our prejudices, our party-spirit, still a sacri- 
fice of self. The obstacle is in all cases the same. 
To believe is always to renounce self. To be- 
lieve is to abandon one’s self to God. To be- 
lieve is to lose one’s life; to lose, to find it 
again ; bat still to lose it: The mortal apathy 
which paralyses our spiritual being and makes 
so odious to us the duty of thinking, judging, 
acting for ourselves, the profound aversion which 
we feel for practical individualism, this is what 
prevents the soul from coming into that vital 
contact with the truth, called Faith. We love 
habit because it dispenses with effort; we prefer 





years, two young people, well dressed and ap- 
parently belonging to a respectable class in so- 
ciety, by their nods, smiles and occasional wale- | 
perings, distracted our attention, for we were) 
very near them, and seriously impaired our| 
enjoyment. This was in a neighboring State. | 
But, nearer home and within a few evenings, | 
during the delivery of a highly interesting lec-| 
ture which we had gone several miles to hear, it 
was our misfortune to be seated near young peo- 
ple whose general conduct and character we | 
highly respect, but who on that evening, instead | 
of listening to thé lecture, felt called upon to keep 
up a miscellaneous and apparently amusing con- 
versation among themselves to the sore annoyance 
of all who were placed near them. Sometimes 
we see this same rude, vulgar and unmannerly | 
practice in church on the Sabbath. We can- 
only say, that they who have so little regard for | 
what 1s due to themselves and to the rights and | 
feelings of others, will do well to stay where | 
their ill-breeding will be less conspicuous. If, 
their social feelings are so ardent, and their af- 
fection for their friends so overpowering, that | 
they cannot sit together one hour in silence, they 
will do well to frequent only those places—if 
such places there are—where winking, nodding, | 
and whispering are becoming. The practice, | 
however, we believe, comes almost entirely from 
thoughtlessness ; and if any of our friends should 
receive our remarks as applicable to them, we) 
have no doubt that they will thank us for our | 
kindness, and love us all the more for our fideli- 
ty. Any one can perform a pleasant duty. 


' 





The author of the following letter, was a pro- 
sessor in the same Theological School at Geneva 
with D’Aubigne and Gaussen whose work on The- 
opneustics. holding to a plenary verbal inspiration, 
bas been translated by Rev. E. N. Kirk, and ex-| 
tensively read in this country. The author of this| 
letter, after a thorough investigation of the subject 
came to conclusions very different from the doc- | 
trine maintained by Gaussen, and as a conse-| 
quence his connection with the Theological School | 
was dissolved. His view of the Gospels is, that | 
they are faithful, but not divinely inspired, narra- 
tives of facts. His first letter gives his views of 
inspiration, the second, of which a translation has 
been kindly furnished for us, shows more the spir- | 
it of the man and of his religion. We trust to the 
ntelligenze of our readers too much to feel it nec- 
essary to comment on every expression with which 
Lo us it is an exceedingly in- 





we may not agree. 
teresting letter. 


SECOND LETTER. 
[Translated for the Register.] 
TO A FRIEND. 
April, 1850. 
Dear Frienp,—Perhaps without participat- 
ing altogether in the views expressed in my let- 
ter of resignation, you have long felt the feeble- 
ness of the theopneustic system ; its arguments 





are repugnant to your historical sense, and the 
narrow dogmatism to which it leads, to your re- 
ligious sentiment; in a word you have to aban- 
don the traditional basis of protestantism. In its 
plaee, however, there is left an uneasiness, and 
you hesitate painfully between a faith which you 
can no longer accept, and the consequences of a 
principle which you can no longer reject. You 
comprehend that the doctrine in question is not a 
mere excrescence which one can remove from a 
dogmatic system without afficting its organism ; 
it rather involves the transportation of one’s faith 
to a new climate and procuring for it thus new 
conditions dt development. This is just what af- 
frights you. You suspect the novelty because 
unknown, and question, not without anguish, 
whether in this theological adventure you may 
not risk the loss of the truth which has become 
so dear to you, whether doubt will not succeed 
to doubt and one mist to another, until you finish 
perhaps by stranding upon the desert shore of 
religious scepticism. 

It does not become me to reproach you for 
apprehensions which I have long shared. Con- 
fess nevertheless that in these fears there is more 
incredulity than faith. Is the Gospel truth di- 
vine to yout Has not its power, that is to say, 
its truth, made itself felt upon your heart? Have 
you not found salvation and life in Jesus Christ ? 
And if this is true, how ean you fear that any 
fact whatever can endanger this fact of immedi- 
ate personal assurance. Can the Gospel have 
anything to fear from serious researches or sure 
results? Ought the Christian who knows in 
whom he has believed ever 10 forget that his 
faith is independent of science, because it is born 
in another sphere ; ard at the same time, that it 
cannot come into conflict with any truth, because 
it is itself true. 

Far from being incompatible with criticism, 
faith carries a power of criticism in herself. It 
1s thus she purifies, renews and perpetuates her- 
self. It is hke organized bodies, which not only 
have the faculty of rejecting every foreign sub- 
stance by the play of life, but whose constituent 
elements are moreover carried forward through 
as it were a continual transformation. Is not 
this transformation joined with identity, this 
identity in the transformation, life itself,—the life 
of man, and the life of the sou) ? 

Arm yourself, then, my friend, with this as- 


| Christ. 


authority to independence ; because even if au- 
thority be a school-mistress, it delivers us from 
the anxieties of a self administration replete with 
perils. We wish the truth to present itself un- 
der imperious forms ; we ask it to be evident, to 
bear the seal of the absolute upon its face; and 
to content us perfectly, it must in some sort as- 
sume the task of making us Christians in spite of 
ourselves. 

These secret instincts concentrate themselves 
into a tendency, which I shall call iotellectual- 
ism, and which forms one of the evils of our re- 
ligious !ife. A repugnance to the inward way, 
which alone unites to Christ, the rooted and sub- 
tle desire to become Christian, at the cheapest 
possible price, to enjoy the Gospel while shun- 
ning the obligations which it brings, and to this 
effect to possess it under a form, which does not 


| enlist our moral nature; this repugnance, this 


desire, have bred a Christianity altogether dog- 

matic. But the possession of religious truth is 

anything but independent of the religious life, 

and this is why this truth is susceptible in us of 
degrees, more and less; this is why it has its 

lights and shadows, and this is why moreover, 

it imposes obligation. We can keep it only in 

the chalice of a penitent and vigilant heart. But 

brought face to face with this fact, the egotistical 

and worldly self, feels directly menaced, and all 

its efforts aim at lifting Christianity from its per- 

sonal conditions of existence. It is imprisoned ° 
in a formula, it is stiffened into a syllogism, it is 

enchased in a system, it is made an etiquette: 

Orthodoxy ; and thenceforth one is a Christian, 

because one admits the consecrated doctrine. 

But to return to my subject, for you will not 
thank me for a critique upon Orthodoxy, let me 
inquire with you what of the Gospel will remain, 
or rather under what form it will then appear, 
after we have completely discarded traditional 
dogmatic prejudices and behold it from a strictly 
historic point of view. Disengagiog the edifice 
from constructions which mask its primitive pro- 
portions I wish to inquire with you whether the 
temple which so many ages have adored still 
rests in stable equilibrium upon its base, reveal- 
ing the immortal idea of the architect. 

There are two things which revelation pre- 
supposes rather than produces: the knowledge 
ot God, and the conscience of sin. 

My Friend, the Gospel is not for everybody. 
It addresses itself very directly to some, but nev- 
er comes into contact with the rest. The Lord 
has said: They that be whole need not a physi- 
cian, but they that be sick. But the Gospel 
is a remedy for the dying, and they only can wel- 
come it who have felt the constraints of an evil 
about which it is so easy to be deceived. Es- 
sentially there is but one heresy, that is the de- 
nial of sin. Mother of all others it soon comes 
to deny, both the Father and the Son. So also 
there is but one condition of faith, or rather there 
is but one faith, viz., that which hopes and 
sighs, that which mourns and hungers, that of the 
poor in spirit, that of the publican, bowed to the 
dust in the temple, that of the sick who touches 


of the sinner, who covers the feet of the Master, 
with tears of repentance and smothered sobs. 
The Lord reveals himself to the broken and con- 
trite heart. The Christian should be continually 
steeped in humiliation and the spirit of penitence, 
because then only can he know the worth of 
Jesus Christ. 


The Gospel addresses itself to this sentiment 
of sin. But that is to say, that it pre-supposes 
it, and does not create it. It is not the less a 
truth, that the knowledge of evil has been re- 
vealed, developed, by the knowledge of salva- 
tion ; grace makes to abound in hearts the need 
of grace, and the word sin lias drawn all its sig- 
nification from the word redemption. I may say 
the same of the idea of God. The Gospel pre- 
supposes the knowledge of God, of his laws, of 
our relations to him; and yet God out of Jesus 
Christ, is like a fugitive shadow, which one in 
vain endeavors to hold fast ;—sufficiently appa- 
rent to be recognized, sufficiently manifest to be 
troublesome, sufficiently evident to disquiet, yet 
not enough so, to leave a distinct notion in the 
soul. By turns he exhibits and conceals him- 
self. The dread we have of him. at once veils 
and unveils Him. The Jew himself relapses in- 
cessantly into Idolatry. Love is the true nature 
of God, and we comprelrend him only when we 
comprehend him thus, and we comprehend him 
thus, only after we have heard the voice within, 
announcing that our sins are pardoned. 

One word is the whole Gospel, and the entire 
Gospel is concentrated in—Jesus Christ. You 
ask me what remains of Christianity after re- 
trenching the dogma of Inspiration !—Jesus 
What is left of the Scriptures!—the 
history of Jesus Christ. What is left of Faith? 
—the person of Jesus Christ. This is the be- 
ginning and end, the centre and whole. To at- 
tach one’s self to the historic reality of the Lord, 
to accept him such as he offers himself, to re- 
ceive him just what he snows himself to be, to 
desert all systems and inquire of him» alone, to 
distrust pre-conceived notions, to put confidence 
in him alone, to dare to place one’s self before 
him to receive directly the impression which he 
wishes to produce, to abandon one’s self to his 








surance, that Christianity loses nething when she 


words, to his individuality, to become again as it 


trembling the border of the rube of Jesus, that - 


were one of those who followed him in the villa- 
ges of Galilee, and in the streets of Jerusalem, 
to see, to hear, to touch him, to sit like Mary at 
his feet, like Zaccheus to invite him home, to be 
present at his life and death, at his death and 
resurrection, to fix the eye upon hiscross and be 
plunged inte the mute contemplation of his suf- 
ferings and love, to represent without ceasing to 
one’s self such rower in union with such benig- 
nity, such humility and so much grandeur, such 
suffering and such holiness, to penetrat® more 
deeply every day the clear depths of his instruc- 
tion and nis character, to bathe in those emana- 
tions of eternal life which radiated round him, 
to feel the triumph which he wrought out over 
evil and over death, to let the traits of this im- 
mortal image paint themselves and be transerib- 
ed on all the habits of our being, this sublime 
personality fashion out our personality.—O my 
friend, is not this Faith, and the salvation whiclt 
is promised to Faitht And have we need of 
Theopneusty for all this? 

Jesus Christ is not so much a revelator as a 
revelation. He does not teach us doctrine, he 
manifests to us a pardoning God. All that is 
essential in him is his person, and what consti- 
tutes this person is the self-consciousness of 
which he is possessed and of which his acts are 
his words are but the expression. Jesus appears 
to us above all as the second Adam; he is the 
primitive and ideal man ; the sense of sin never 
betrays itself in him, nor can we ever, even in 
thought, even for a moment, associate the idea of 
evil with our idea of him. And still this moral 
side of the apparition of Christ, under which we 
perceive him most immediately, is far from ex- 
hausting our conception of his person. Some- 
thing of the Supreme shoots across his perfec- 
tion so really human. Purely man like our- 
szlves, he nevertheless has a_ self-conscious 
existence superior to that of man. Humanity 
lifts itself in him to Divinity. He alone has 
known the Father, with whom he stands in a 
unique relation. Whoever has seen him, has 
seen God. All things have been committed to 
His hands. He resides with his own even unto 
the end of the world. The Church adores him, 
and prays to Him, and confesses, that her Savior 


ciliation is wrought out by him, because it is 
fulfilled in him, to wit, in the very union of God 
with man. 

The person of Jesus Christ is miracle par ex- 
cellence ; all other miracles are but the efflux or 
the prolongation of this. A miracle was needed, 
[ mean by that, an intervention on the part of 
God to save us, because the sinner cannot save 
himself. And there is the point that separates 
forever, Christian Supernaturalism, from ration- 
alistic Pelagianism. The rationalist is a man 
who does not really believe in salvation, because 
he does not really believe in sin, ard thenceforth 
has less need of a Savior than of a physician. I 
have often thought that Orthodoxy has a good 
share of Rationalism. Extremes toveh.  Reli- 
gions Truth exists only in the intensity of ;eli- 
gious life. Destitute of this, we ever fall on one 
side or other into the very errors we most ener- 
getically disavow. The protestant rejects the 
opus operatum of the Cathulic sacraments, and 
re-affirms it in his doctrine of a mechanical in- 
spiration and of an exterior justification ; he re- 
pels rationalism by his vivid sense of sin, and 
of the need of a redemption, and then makes 
common cause with it by regarding Revelation 
asin its highest form Instruction. The only 
difference is that the rationalist sees moral in- 
struction in it, whilst Orthodoxy only looks for 
dogmatic preaching. Thence arises a pernic- 
ious confusion between errorand sin. The same 
Christian who repels with indignation the Ro- 
mish principle: ‘* Out of the Church there is no 
salvation,”’ is not afraid to post up just the same 
—the principle according to which there is no 
salvation except for the adherents of a system of 
theology. Exaggerating and consequently fal- 
sifying the real relations of belief and life, they 
recur to that erroneous doctrine of heathen phil- 
osophy which made virtue to consist in knowl- 
edge, and they substitute justification by the 
dogma for justification by faith. 

But I perceive that this is a digression, and I 
return again to my subject. 

The work of Christ is his person in action, as 
the person of Christ is his work in power. His 
death is the culminating point of this work. 
The crucifixion on Golgotha constituted more- 
over the historical condition of the conflict of 
justice with the world, of Good with Evil. It 
was needful that Jesus should succumb under 
the hatred of the Pharisees whom he condemned, 
and from the very beginuing he had recognised 
the necessity of the final sacrifice. 

But there is here more than a simple law of 
history. The work of Christ is a work of salva- 
tien. Jesus saves us by his participation of hu- 
manity, by his realisation of hwliness, and by the 
manifestation of the love and the pardon of God 
in him. 

In effect, if all men have been made sinners 
by the disobedience of the first Adam, the power 
of sin has also been” broken for us by the obedi- 
ence of the second. What happened to the dne 
and to the other, happened to the profit or to the 
damage of the entire race. Mysterious solidari- 
ty which Lean neither deny, nor penetrate, and 
which claims all the attention of the Christian 
philosopher. 

The appearance in Christ of the Ideal the 
most real, of reality the most ideal, of a humani- 
ty all divine, of a divinity all human, is an ele- 
ment of the redemption too much misconceived. 
Christ, by showing us the lite of God in himself, 
condemns the life of the world in us ; by making 
his own light resplendent, brings out the full 
blackness of our darkness ; and hereby provokes 
the hatred and opposition of some, but the peni- 
tence and aspirations of others. This is why, 
as I have said befure, the sense of sin dates ir 
reality from the advent of the Saviour. 

But this is not enough. Repentsnce is not 
deliverance. To enter upon the new life which 
iz obedience and liberty, the heart closed by fear, 
must be re-opened by love. He who fears does 
not love, and he cannot obey, because love is the 
true principle of obedience. It is law, that is to 
say the spirit of servitude, that provokes sin ; it 
is grace, that is to say, pardon and love that 
makes sin die. But grace has been announced, 
exhibited, communicated to us in Jesus Christ. 
Jesus Christ is not only a miracle of God, but 





he is also a gift of God. 


reigns in heaven and on earth, and that recon- | 


The Father has given and abandoned to us his 
Soa, The Saviour does not declare pardon, as 
the rationalist would have it, neither does he 
wrest it from God as the Orthodox are pleased 
to say; he is in his own persoa the pledge, the 
proof, the realization, and, so to speak, the sub- 
stance of it himself. 

The redemption which is accomplished for us, 
ought also to.complete itself in us. A new cre- 
ation must work itself out in the heart, and the 
spirit of God must do, as in the day when it 
moved upon the face of the deep. The sinner, 
I have said, cannot deliver himself, because he 
cannot repulse sin, which has become within 
him both affection and nature, he can- 
not separate himself from his proper self. He 
wants a fulerum point from whieh to act upon 
himself the creating word to change death into 
life. The Holy Ghost is the vicar of Jesus 
Christ, he that is sent forhim, to manifest him 
to the soul, and to consummate fis work. 

Whether we regard Christ or *mrselves, the 
exterior or the interior conditions @f salvation, 
the salvation which saves us is that only which 
implies the death of sin. We have received 
pardon, that is to say gratuitous pardon, we are 
justified, that is to say justified without works ; 
but the faith by which we participate in the re- 
demption, which is by Jesus Christ, is not a 
mere assent to that intelligence: it is the adhe- 
sion of the entire Man to the entire Christ, a re- 
union of our person with his person, a reception 
of his life into ourselves. 

Heaven is too often represented ag a habitation 
into which one enters by pardon as by a door, 
and where one is admitted in cons@quence of a 
sentence entirely judicial, which ig justification 
by virtue of a condition wholly extetnal, which is 
the substitation of Christ, and of still a third 
condition quite arbitrary, which is faith in this 
substitution. There are gross notions, which 
confound with the intimate nature of the things 
an imperfect symbol borrowed from the usages 
of men. Heaven is life eternal, and this life is 
not only to come ; every one possesses it in the 
measure in which he possesses Jesus Christ. In 
it reside the power and promise of the Resur- 
rection ; destruction can co nothing with this ad- 
|amantine chain uniting the Soul to the Saviour ; 
jone with him { can no more die than he can ; 
| faith creates in me an imperishablegerm which 
| sooner or later shall pierce the very Btones of the 
‘tomb. The Saviour hath said: “1 am the 
| Resurrection and the Life; he that believeth in 
| me, though he were dead, yet shall he live.’’ 

It is for this reason namely that faith is essen- 
tially a commerce and cemmunion with Jesus 
| Christ, that the Scriptures hold so capital a 
| place in the life of the Church. and 6f the believ- 
ier. The Church will suffice to propagate what 
are called the truths of Christianity, original sin, 
the Trinity, the divinity of Christ, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead, the last judgment. But to see 
the Saviour himself, to be spectatotmf his life, 
| to gather in his words, ta codienplat) hie iamge, 
to find and contemplate it again in those who 
were the first to contemplate it, we must have 
recourse to the biblical writings. There we lis- 
ten to the disciple who saw with his own eye 
,and touched with his owa hands the Master. 
| There we find preserved by authentic tradition 
| the deep traces which Jesus left behind him in 
the memory of those who once surrounded him. 
There we assist at the first developements of 
the Church. ‘There we see the Gospel at once 
so unique and so diverse, which the first and 
| greatest of the messengers of God proclaimed. 
|The theory of inspiration is false ; but, like all 
| errors, it has a foundation of truth which is the 
‘dein of its being. The true element in that 
| superstition of which the scriptures have been 
| the object, is the unique relatien in which this 
| scripture stands to the Lord, and therefore to vur 
faith. Among the books of the New Testament, 
some show us Jesus Christ in all the detail and 
| reality ot his life, while others emanate trom the 
| direct contact with his present or his glorified per- 
son. Hence the profound and forever distinc- 
itive character of these books, in whichalone we 
‘find the image and the history of the Son of 
| Man, and by their means alone can enter with 
him into that personal intimacy which is the es- 
sence of the Christian life. 








Still, the relative position of the believer, 
and the scripture dves but embarrass you, 
“If he ceases to accept the whole, he 
must make a_ selection, and how can he do 
that? Ifit be possible fur the well-exercised 
theologian, how could the little, the ignorant ?”’ 
Your anxiety does not seem to me, my friend, 
well-founded. It is no affair uf criticism, of 
science. 
stand-point of faith, because the history uf which 
we speak is a religious one. The Gospel facts 
are facts which he must acknowledge and not 
which he mnst create ; but seeing that they are 
facts which have a spiritual bearing, it is at first 
wholly to Faith that they presept themselves, 
Faith which acknowledges them, and seizes 
them in their double character of spiritual and 
historic. There is no need of learned researches 
to appreciate the authenticity of the sacred sto- 
ries. The writers of the New Testament did 
not invent Jesus Christ, because they could not 
invent a person such as his, because the image 
|here absolutely presupposes the original. To 
imagine Christ, one must have been Christ. 
But faith reasons thus instinctively ; feel ing 
what science must demonstrate. This intuitive 
procedure of apologetics is applicable moreover 
to details, as well as to the entire work. The 
Christian, brought face tu face with his Bible, is 
not ¢alled upon to make an election concerning 
what is historical or doubtful, true or uncertain. 
He posseeses in himself the principle of a spirit- 
ual election, which governs the other, and 
which, besides, is in exervise every day along 
with, and in spite of the theopneustic system. 
The reader of scripture most attached to the 
dogma of inspiration knows very well how to 
pass over the parts which offer him no food, to 
attach himself in preference and return incessant- 
ly to those in which he finds edification. There 
is a certain relationship, and as it were an elec- 
tive affinity between the Holy Spirit in the heart 
of the believer, and the Holy Spirit in the Bible. 
But the religious truth, which alone ought tobe 
the object of faith, is nothing else but this spirit- 
ual substance of the Bible, this word of God in 
the scripture. 

If the Christian be a possibility, the Charch 
ought to be equally possible under these condi- 





| bated anew. 


The staod-point of history is here the | 


tions. I mean the Church in the true sense of 
the word, that is to say, the assembly of Chris- 
tians united by the faith which is common to 
them all. This will not be, it is true, the 
Church of multitude, the pedagogic institution 
which has proposed to itself to train up the peo- 
ple fur God, and which has failed in its task ; 
but it will be the Church of believers, which 
has prepared and greeted the approach of reli- 
gious individualism. This Charch will no long- 
er make of scripture a code, or of some con- 
fession of faith a charter; but along with the 
dogma of inspiration will free itself from exces- 
sive dogmatic prepossessions. It will be free, 
because it will be spiritual ; it will bear a sacred 
unction on its forehead; and such will be its 
character, that the act of rallying to it will im- 
ply entirely a profession of principles. 
Providence, which disposes times and events, 
has already prepared in many ways this Church 
of the future, which seems to wait for its en- 
trance into life only for enfranchisement from 
the better. But we may say that God has pre- 
pared at the same time, a still grander work. Nev- 
er has there been in christendom such a weari- 
ness of divisions, such a longing to unite that 
which is separated by artificial barriers, such as- 
piration towards true catholicity. The exigen- 
cies of charity are better comprehended, poles- 
uies has lost a part of its asperity, dogmatism a 
part of its pretension. Ina word, the disciples 
of Jesus Christ tend to an evangelical alliance, 
in which the rights of unity, and the rights of 
diversity will harmonise. Shall we presume 
too much on the success of our convictions, in 
supposing that the ruin of theopneusity, that 
grand source of sects and of dogmatism, is des- 
tined to contribute something to this union of 
souls in true spirituality? 

This need of union coincides moreover with 
the-sense of a danger. Paganism in times of 


accompanying them. When they had reached 
the piazza, what should they see, to their morti- 
cation, but the veritable old horse and wagon 
paraded before the door, awaiting them, which 
Mr. Jay had caused to be brought in from the 
outer gate. He having helped them in, and laid 
the bag of money at Mrs. B.'s feet, her associate 
directed the horse to go on, but he was not dis- 
posed to obey. She at last most reluctantly had 
to draw from the bottom of the wagon, where 
she had Jaid it, the hickory gad, and having laid 
it upon his back with some force, he was induc- 
. sh and they slowly left the grounds of 
MT. Jay. 

‘They were happy hearts when she arrived 
at home, and had told her eager listeners of her 
unexpected fortune. It enabled her to pay off 
some debts, and to render her and her family 
comfortable for a long time. 

‘* Some time has elapsed since this excellent 
woman departed to a better world; but long 
will that family cherish the memory of him who 
‘caused the widow’s heart to sing for joy.’ ”’ 





THE CHILD AND THE SCEPTIC. 


A little girl was sitting bes‘de a cottage door, 

And with the Bible on her knee, she conned its pages o’er, 
When by there passed a traveller, that sultry summer day, 
And begged some water and a seat, to cheer him on his way. 


“Come in, sir, pray, and rest a while.” the litile maiden 
cried, 

“To house a weary traveller is mother’s joy and pride.” 

And while he drauk the welcome draught and chatted 
merrily, 

She sought again the cottage door, the Bible on her knee. 


At length refreshed, the traveller—a sceptic he—uprose : 

“What! reading still the Bible, child ?—your lesson, I 
suppose ?” 

“No les-on, sir,” the girl replied ; “I have no task to learn; 

But often to these stories here with joy and love I turn.” 


“And wherefore do you love that book, my little maid, I 
pray, 

And turn its pages o’er and o’er the livelong summer day |” 

“Why love the Bible, did you ask?—how avgry, sir, you 
lock! 

I thought that every body loved this holy, precious book ” 


The sceptic smiled, made no reply, and pondering travelled 





yore crushed by the cross is now again rising 
from its long defeat. Infidelity, which belongs | 
to all times, has at length come to its conscience 
and hesitates to bear any longer its true name. 
All the conquests of the gospel are brought in 
question: the dominion of the spirit over the 
flesh, the rights of the conscience and of the in- 
dividual, faith in God, the hope of a life to come, 
the sacredness of the family, resignation, su- 
bordination, development. A grand crusade is 
preparing against all that is Christian. The 
conflict will commence between the World and 
the Church, the flesh and the Spirit, force and 
faith. The question which implies the salvation 
of societies, like that of individuals, is to be de- 
Now as, at other times, a last and | 
decisive hour is about to suike. Need { say it? | 
The gospel cannot have grown old. It still pos- 
sesses the secret of its conquests, it alone can | 
still in our own day save the perishing world. 
However, there is one condition. It is the Gos- 
pel that shall save our Europe, if Europe is wil- 
ling to be saved; it isnot Theology. There is 





ia division liue to be drawa between the esseaiial [ 


relements, and the changing conceptions of the 
truth, as in politics between the eternal conditions 
of society and the forms of government. Chris- 
tianity, 10 triumph, must become itself again ; | 
must reascend to its original, and plunge again | 
into the inexhaustible fountain head, the word | 
of Christ, from which our systems trickle, and | 
which even apostolic teaching did not exhaust. 

But I must stop. However contracted the | 
limits of this letter, you can judge concerning | 
the aspect under which Thristian faith presents 

itself when stripped of notions purely traditional. 

The whole question is, to know whether I have, 

or have not deceived myself. Does history 

suffice for the religious life’ Can the gospel 

faiths, if left to themselves, hold themselves up, 

or do they need the artificial support of 
Theopneusty? It is clear that if we change | 
our ground we abandon our part of our haggage: | 
but is thisa loss or is it again? Ought the! 
Church to be endangered and Evangelization to | 
suffer by our fixing ourselves in the truth of 
things and in the reality of facts? As for myself, 
I cannot believe it, and I shall not cease to ad- 
ress to you and to repeat to myself a word which 
ought to be our word of command to all. We 
believe in Jesus Christ, let us believe also in 
the truth ! 











The following interesting reminiscence of 
Governor Jay, with which we have been favored 
by a correspondent, is calculated to add to the 
fame which already hallows that distinzuished 
man, and presents an example which few are tuo 
poor in worldly goods to imitate, and none tou 
rich in good deeds to be indifferent to the honor 
which a wise observer of such an example would 
confer. [Living Age. 


REMINISCENCE OF GOVERNOR JOHN 
J 


The memory of the just, 

Smells sweet, and blossoms in the dust. 
These lines came forcibly to my mind not long 
since, when enjoying the company of some 
friends who had, unexpectedly, joined our fami- 
ly circle, after many years of absence. The 
conversation turned to scenes of former days, 
and many pleasant reminiscences returned with 
freshness to our memories. 

Among other interesting incidents, one of the 
company related the following: ‘*‘ My mother 
was left a poor widow, with a large family, and 
although not wanting in industry and frugality, 
it was with difficulty that she could supply their 
necessities. We resided in Westchester county, 
a few miles from the residence of Governor Jay. 
One day, to her surprise, she received a note 
from Wm. Jay, (now Judge Jay,) the son of 
the governor, requesting her to call on him as 
svon as convenient, as he had some pleasant in- 
formation for her. The curiosity of the family 
was great ; ‘ What can he want of mother!’ was 
the earnest inquiry. The next difficulty was 
how to get a conveyance, as it was too far to 
walk. A kind female neighbor offered her one, 
which was of the most humble character, and 
also to accompany her. By urging and whip- 

ing the sorry animal, they at last arrived at Mr. 
Says gate. Unwilling to let him see their old 
horse and wagon, they tied the old nag at a re- 
spectful distance from the mansion, and went in. 
Addressing mother, Mr. Jay said: * My father, 
befure he died, requested to be buried in the 
pla‘nest manner ; ‘* and by so duing,’’ said he, 
‘there will be a saving of about two hundred 
dollars, which I wish you to give to some poor 
widow, whom you and your sister shall consider 
the most worthy, and 1 want you to get the ail- 
ver money, and count it out before me now.’’ 
And,’ continued Mr. Jay, ‘ Mrs. B., my sister 


nting @ bag containing two hundred dollars, 
all in halt-dollar pieces. The poor woman was 
completely overcome withsurprise and gratitude, 
she burst into tears, and strove to express her 
thanks, but her words could find no utterance ; 
she could only weep. After a short time, the 


and I have selected you, and here is the money,’ | P° 





two females arose to leave the house, Mr, Jay 





on, 
But in hismind her answer stil] rose ever and anon :— 

“I thought all Joved the holy book,” it was a strange reply; 
“Why do not J, then, love it too ?” he whispered with a sigh. 


He mused, resolved, examined, prayed; he looked within, 
above: 
He read, acknowledged it, the truth, and worshipped Him, 
the 1 .ve, 
A n: bier Jife, from that same hour, the sceptic proud began, 
And lived and labored many a year, a Bible-loving man. 
{London Chgistian Times. 





My Curtpren Stitt. A young preacher re- 
cently called upon an eminent divine, and in the 
course of conversation, asked him how many 
children he had. ‘* Four, sir,’* was the reply. 
Atthe supper table, the visitor perceived two 
beautifu! children seated by the side of the moth- 
er. Turning to the divine, he said, ‘* I though: 
you had four children, sir; where are the other 
two!’ Lifting his eyes, the holy man of God 
pointed upwards, while a sweet smile broke over 
his countenance. ‘* They are in heaven,’’ he 
repeated slowly and calmly, ‘‘ yet my children 
still; not dead, but gone before.’’ 





Lessons to Srupents. What you do knovv, 
know thoroughly. There are few instances in 
modern times of a rise equal to Sir Edward Sug- 
den. After one of the Weymouth elections, I 
was shut up with him in a carriage for twen:y- 
four hours. 1 ventured to ask him what was the 
secret of his success. His answer was, ‘I re- 
selved, when beginning to read law, to make 
every thing [ acquired perfectly my own, and 
never go to a second thing till 1’d entirely ac- 
complished the first. Many of my competitors 
read as much in a day as I read in a week ; but 
at the end of twelve months my knowledge was 
as fresh as on the day it was acquired, while 
theirs had glided away from their recollection.’’ 
(Mem. Sir T. F. Buxton. 





Inpustry. Every young man should remem- 
ber that the world always has and always will 
honor industry. The vulgar and useless idler 
whose energies of mind and body are rusting for 
want of exercise, the mistaken being who pur- 
sues amusement as relief to his enervated mus- 
cles, or engages in exercises that produce no 
useful end, may look with scorn on the laborer 
engaged in his toil ; but his scorn is praise ; his 
contempt is an honor. Honest industry will se- 
cure the respect of the wise and the good among 
men, yield the rich fruit of an easy conscience, 
and give that hearty self-respect which is above 
all price. Twil on, then, young men and young 
women Be diligent in business. Improve the 
heart and the mind, and you will fing *‘ the well 
spring of enjoyment in your own souls,”’ and se- 
cure the confidence and respect of all those whose 
respect is worth an effurt to obtain. 





CHRISTIANITY RESPONSIBLE. 


We have already said in our Jast paper that it 
is not responsible for the sin that has entered 
and continues in the world, as the scoffing infi- 
del would have it, nor for the existence of sects 
and the controversies that have raged among 
them, as the uabeliever would have 1;, and as an 
excuse for sin. we now add, that Christianity 
is not responsible for the darkness that covers su 
large a part of the world, because it has never 
been given to the world. Judaism, in scattered 
fragments, had had a foot-hold in many places, 
ever since the Apostles; the Koran and the 
Crescent have spread their poisunous influences 
over a large part of Asia frum the times of the 
Arabian prophet: Paganism has framed its false 
gods, and consecrated to them temples of wor- 
ship in the fairest and best portions of the earth, 
where three-fourths of our race to-day pay their 
devotions ; yet for all these religions which ex- 
ist to decoy and destroy men’s souls, Christiani- 
ty is in no way responsible. Nor fur the Papal 
throne and the man of sin that sits upon it, and 
sways his sceptre of death over such vast multi- 
tudes in Europe and this land, by whose influ- 
ence, age alter age, has been the very blackness 
of darkness, is Christianity responsible. It is 
distinct from all these systems of religion, has 
no fellowship with them, and has done nothing 
to help them into existence. On the contrary, 
Christianity opposes them all, forbids them a 
dwelling place on earth, and commands them to 
hold it, to sweep them all away, leaving nether 
root nor branch. , 

Besides; Christianity was designed for the 
world as its only religion, and its commission is 
to give it to the world. Like leaven it is to op- 
erate on the whole mass, like salt it is to save 
from putrefaction our entire race of man, like 
the sun, hung up in midheaven, it is to fling its 
rays on every shore. Its chain of love is to be 
the circumference of the globe ; its voice of a- 
toning blood that sounded out from Calvary, isto 
reach the ends of the earth ; its system of re- 
demption, that fell from a Saviour’s lips, is to 
be preached to every creature ; its sacred oracles, 
which were given to one nation and inone Jan- 
guage, are to speak to all nations and in all 
languages in trumpet tones, declaring the will of 
the only living and true God ; and its Spirit that 
revealed and attested the truth by miraculous 
wers, isto be in and abide with the worid, 
opening the blind eye, unstopping the deaf ear, 
melting the hard heart, and bringing back the 
numerous tribes of Adam as Joyal subjects to 
their rightful sovereign. Such a Christianity, if 
the world has not had it €enturies ago, bears of 
itself no part of the responsibility. This réste 
on thoss who have its influence in their hearts, 


os 


who holds its commission in their hands, and 
who never open the seals to understand and 
obey its orders. The blood of slain millions 
will be required of the followers of Christ, be- 
cause they did not take the field in person, fight 
the battles of the Lord with his enemies, and 
achieve the victory of the world for Him who 
struck the decisive blow and laid them all pros- 
trate. 

If the kingdoms of the world are not now the 
empire of Christ, if the millenia] glory of the 
church is not now experienced in all its fulress, 
if the family of God in heaven and on earth are 
not now one, as they yet shall be, the fault lies 
at the door of Christians and rot Christianity. 
This is so diffusive, so efficacious to save, so 
earnest to go forth and do its work everywhere, 
and has such claims on the church to send it, 
that it is free from all reproach, .f not another 
soul ever listens to its holy messages. Then 
whata weight of responsibility resis on the 
church, how zealous must she be tod scharge it 
at once, in obeying its summons, or how soon 
must she sink under it! Never was the duty of 
the church so clear and urgent as at this very 
day. The very earth is ripe unto the harvest, 
and it is only for her to thinst in the sickle and 
reap. She has the power to do it, and soon will 
the harvest of the world pass by for the present, 
unless the field is now entered. 

Christianity is not responsible for apostasies 
and unperfections in professed Christians. lis 
doctrines are perfect, its precepts are perfect, 
and its examples for imitation, derived from 
HIM WHO was without blemish, are also per- 
fect. No wrong whatever is sanctioned in the 
bible. God’s book condemns idolatry, denoun- 
ces the’sword, forbids oppression, and frowns en 
every act of social intercourse which is not aimed 
at the guod of other men. If any want to com- 
mit sin of auy kind they will search the serip- 
tures in vain fur sanction. The only standard 
there is holiness, and all, without exception, are 
approved or disapproved just as they walk by it. 
Under circumstances like these, will any man 
dare to take refuge in the book which the finger 
of God has written, and plead this as his author- 
ity for the perpetration uf evil? The very at- 
tempt would betray depravity of the deepest and 
darkest kind, and would he deemed by all good 
men as the worst of blasphemy of which he 
could be guilty. Yet sin exists in the church 
and the ministers that serve at the alter. Where 
is the difficulty, where is the fault? We fear- 
lessly say, that this is not from Christianity, but 
for the want of it, and in all possible cases. 
Christianity, planted in the heart, blazing on 
the tongue, and shining out in the life, would 
banish all wrong from this fallen world, and turn 
earth into heaven. It would bind together inone 
happy family, our guilty, miserable race; fasten 
to the throne of God as the father of all; and 
elevate to sweeten communion with the enrap- 
tured spirits of glory. ‘The great law of love to 
God and love to man, in full exercise, would 
thoroughly rectify the disorders of our present 
State, and restore earth to the place in the sys- 
tem of the universe, whereit was when all was 
pronounced very good. Whence, then, in the 
church and from the church, arise unkind 
words, and injurious actions, amid the various 
assuciations of life? If the heart loves impure 
objects, is it not from the lusts of the flesh ; if 
the tungue is an unruly member, is it not moved 
by the course of nature; if sin is perpetrated at 
all, is it not a transgression of the law ; if temp- 
tation makes its strong appeals, does it not come 
from the father of liest The evils of which 
many complain, are never traceable to Christian- 
ty. Let this bein the church, live, move and 
havea being there ; let it be the atmosphere in- 
haled, and the food that is taken into the system; 
fet its pervading and prevailing influence take 
possession of it, and sin is no more possible there 
than in heaven and while before the very throne 
of Gud. With the spirit of the bible in the heart, 
and the letter of the bible in the hand, and the 
autior of the bible in the path of life to guide, 
and there is, there can be no spot on the charac- 
ter,nor peril in the way. [Christian Chronicle. 





THE GRAVE OF LOCKE. 


A DAY AT HIGH LAVER AND OATES. 


It had long been our earnest desire to visit the 
grave of Locke, and to see the spot ballowed by 
the traditions of so pure a life and so serene and 
holy a death. Having just offered our devotion 
at the shrine of Shakespeare, we were the more 
sensible how inexpressibly powertul and moving 
is the actual presence of the very objects that 
were present to sucha man. Having felt how 
the great spirit which haunts every nook and 
corner of its earthly dwelling-place speaks to 
the revential and loving soul a language not to 
be uttered or written, we were the more deter- 
mined to end our Jong wandering with a pious 
pilgrimage to the humble village where Locke 
lies buried. Accordingly, quitting our direct 
line home, we stopped at the Harlow station, 
six miles from High Laver; and having heard 
that some sort of judging might be found within 
amile or so of the village, we determined to 
run all risks, and drove straight to the church. 

Philosophy, though the benign friend of ** the 
million,’’ is not their familiar—and we were no- 
wise surprised to find that neither the peuple of 
whom we inquired at Harlow, our driver, or even 
a villager of High Laver, knew that there was 
anything there to excite curivsity or interest. 
It 1s true that an old countryman, with whom we 
afterwards talked, said several gertlefolks had 
been to see that grave. ButI suspected at the 
time that he said this to encourage and consule 
us for having come out of our way to see what 
gentlefolks did not usually think worth Jooking 
at. Alighting at the church, we hastened up to 
it—and in a moment we had before us what we 
came toseek. Against the south wall of the 
church is a square raised tomb, covered with a 
slab, on which is inscri »«d— 


JOHN LOCKE, 
Os. A. D. 1704. 


Above this tomb is a marble tablet, bearing the 
Latin inscription written by Locke himself. 

At first sight, it may appear inconsistent with 
the perfect simplicity and modesty of the man to 
have written his own epitaph. But, on reflec- 
tion, we see that these very qualities might de- 
termine him to be his own chronicler. He could 
not but be conscious of bis great celebrity, of 
the warm attachment of his friends, and of the 
veneration with which he was regarded by lovers 
of truth and ofliberty of thought throughout Eu- 
rope. It was an age of panegyric,; and he 
might reasonably fear that his eminent qualities 
might 6e set out on his tomb in language repug- 
nant to his simple and severe taste. It was 
probably to avoid this that he undertwok to say 
what manner of man he was. He claims for 
himself simplicity of tastes and habits, and love 
of truth—for the rest, he refers mankind to his 
writings. 

The clerk—who.is also the sexton—being at 
work in the fields, there was no une within call 
who could open the church for us; but, as we 
intended to pay a longer visit to it on the fullow- 
ing day,,(Sunday,) we contented ourselves with 
looking at the tombs of the Masham, family, ly- 


‘ing in the churchyard at the east end of the 


church. We found the following : — 

1. The first Lord Masham, Baron of Oates. 

2. Abigail, his wife, the celebrated favorite 
Queen Anne. 

3. General Hill, her brother; whose rapid= 
and unmerited promotion. was the sub- 
ject of so much animadversion. 

4. Mistress Alice Hill, his sister, 

5. The second Lord Masham: and 

6 and 7. His two wives, Henrietta and Char- 

lotte. There is no inscription on any of these 

tombs, except the namesand dates. Here, then, 

were the descendants (not lineal, for they had: 0 








i of the noble and excellent of 
re ga Be where were they? wee no 
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race of them. Contented to have found the 
main object of our visit, and hoping for farther 
information on the morrow, we went home to 
our humile night’s quarters. 

On Sunday morni -g, hearing that there was a 
a path acress the fields—one of the rural privi- 
leges of England—we took a country lad as 
guide, and set forth. All was fresh, bright, and 
peaceful. The path wound, gently ascending, 
through pastures in which lay ruminating cattle 
—and in a short time the small stunted spire 0 
High Laver was visible through the trees. Bn 
way now lay past the Rectory—one of the love- 
liest ot that beautiful class of dwellings, @ coun- 
iry parsonage. A neat and venerable hg he 
a pretiy sloping lawn, adorned with shrubs, flow- 
ers, and a few magnificent trees—a small piec2 
of bright clear water fed by a brook—composed 
one of thuse pictures peculiar to England, and 
the full beauty and significance of which we 
must have lived out of England to appreciate. 

It was our waexpected good fortune to meet 
with the master of this ,exquisite manse, and to 
receive from him not only the greatest kindness 
and courtesy, but much interesting information 

—rendered doubly interesting by the affectionate 
reverence with which be evidently regarded the 
sacred deposit of which he is the guardian. He 
has not only watehed over it with pious care, but 
has done such small repairs as was necessary. 
Some time ago, it appeared that the wet was 
insinuating iiself between the wall and the tomb, 
so as to endanger the safety of the latter. On 
this occasion an appeal was made to Christ 
Church College, Oxtord. That step-mother of 
hér greatest son so far repented of her injustice 
as to pay fora slab of stone to secure his grave 
from destruction. 

We were told that an idea was once enter- 
tained of transporting this tomb to Westmin- 
ster Abby. Fortunately Locke’s reputation was 
not of a kind to offer much inducement to the 
commission of so tasteless a desecration. A 
collection of tombs may, like a gallery . 
tures, have great historical interest. he 
tombs of a royal line—of a succession of men 
exercising the same functions, or occupying the 
same place—are rightly placed together. But 
wherever the individuality of the man, and not 
his office or position, is what interests us, his 
grave ought to be, like his tame, apart from all 
others. What would the tomb of Shakespeare 
be if removed into Westminster Abby—or into 
any Pantheon or Walhalla of all that is great- 
est in the worldt At Stratford everything is 
identified with him. The very stones, we tread 
on may have been trodden by hm. We go from 
the small room (awful and radient with his pres- 
euce) where he first saw the light, to the church 
where he worshipped, and where he now rests 
—and his great spirit accompanies us and fills 
us with a loving awe. Je see houses that he 
must have looked on—tollow the path along 
which he walked to visit Anne Hathaway—live 
over his life: and though we cannot fathom the 
mystery of his genius, that which was to us but 
a name ani a spirit becomes present to our sen- 

és and our affections. ‘lhe masses ”’ will 
aiways like mass. Number and quantity are to 
the vulgar essential to greatness ; and there are 
many motives of convenience for collecting to- 
gether objects of a class. But let us rejoice 
when we are 80 happy as to seize some one im- 
pression—to be able to give vurselves up undis- 
tracted to one idea—to see or heat one consum- 
mate work of Art—to receive the influences of 
one great mind. 

After looking at the register of Locke's bap- 
tism, copied from the church books of W ring- 
ton, in Somersetshire, and the register of his in- 
terment in those of High Laver, we proceed to 
view the interior of the church. 

Close beside the rector’s pew rests Sir Fran- 
cis Masham. He lies beneath so obscure a 
stone that we should hardly have discovered it 
if it had not been pointed out to us. It bears no 
inscription but the name and date of his death— 
1722. Strange wo say, there is ne trace of La- 
dy Masham—the daughter of Cudworth and the 
friend ot Locke. Where do her hoosored re- 
mains rest’ She survived her husband; and as 
they had no children and the estate went to 
collaterals, she probably quitted Oates, and lies 
buried wherever she ended herdays. The miss- 
ing her produces a paintul and melancholy im- 
pression. So difficult is it fur us creatures of 
earth and sense to be spiritual even fora mo- 
ment that I felt as if her husband and her illus- 
trioys friend must suffer in their graves from the 
void created by her absence. : 

In default of her, however, we have her 
mother. ‘Lady Masham was, it appears, doubly 
happy in her birth. If she derived her intellee- 
tual superiority from her father, she was indebted 
to her mether fur her Christian and womanly 
graces and virtues. On a tablet againgt the 
north wall, just above the grave of Sir Francis, 
is the fullowing inscription. It has always been 
attributed to Locke, and its beautiful simplicity 
seews to attest the truth of the tradition ;— 

Dama is Cudworth, 

Relict of Ralph Cudworth, Doctor «f Divinitie and Mas- 
ter of King’s College, Cambridge. 

Exemplary f rher pietie and virtue, for her studie of the 
Scriptures, Charitie to the + oor, and good will to all 

An excellent wife, mother, mistresse, and f iende, les 
duried in the middle * etween this and the opposite wall. 

She was b rn te 23rd Uct. 1023; and After a life made 
easie ‘0 herself and others hy the unalterable evennesse of 
he: temper. she died aso.e that goes to sleepe, without 
disease or paive, the loth of Nev. 1695, in ful hope and 
es) ecta ion of a-happy resurrection 
—Her husband, if I recollect rightly, is buried 
in the ante-chapel of King’s College, Cambridge. 

On the opposite side of the church, near the 
altar, is another tablet, bearing an epitaph hardly 
less affecting ;-— 

Near this place lies the body of the Reverened ®amuel 
Lowe, who, afier he had faithfally discharged his ministeri- 
al office forty-five vears in this parish, departed this life 
Dec. 7 1109, aged 79 

He was to himselftrugal, to his friends bountiful; exactly 
just, strictly pious, and extremely chari abe. Poor wid- 
ows and children he was a father to living, and having no 
issve, made th: m his heirs on hie death ; leaving to the So- 
ciety « f Clergy men’s Sous in money 800/. ; and in land 80Z. 
per annum, besides other gre t legucies to charitable uses, 
and is gore to receive his reward. 

Also Anne, his beloved wife, daughter of Wm. Andrew, 
of the Golden Grange in Bedfordshire, gentleman, who 
dyed May 23, 1693. 

If anything were wanting to complet2 so rare 
a combination of wisdum and goodness, piety 
and peace, as met together at High Laver, we 
find it in this record of the venerable pastor of 
the lowly flock with whom the philosopher and 
his friends were wont to worship. 

Yet one feature more—characteristic of those 
times when reverence was given in exchange for 
kindness, and obedience for protection and guid- 
ance. ‘There is, besides the principal entrance 
a small door on the south side of the church, 
close to which is a grass grave lying immediate- 
ly under and parallel with the wall. Here, ac- 
cording to the traditions of the village, lies a 
faithful servant of the Masham family, now re- 
membered only as ** Luke.*? At this door he 
used to take hie stand as soon as service was en- 
ded, holding it open for his master and lady to 
pass through. When he died, they buried him 
at his post. A few steps separates the tomb of 
the world-renowned philosopher and .heturf that 
covers the faithful Luke. It is almost profane 
to disturb the serenity of such a scene by any 
allusion tothe Joud dissonances of our times ; 
but I could not help comparingthe angry voci- 
ferations for an unattainable social equality with 
that far more important moral equality which is 
the natural aud spontaneous fruit of the fulfill- 
ment of dutv. How harmonious is the combi- 
nation of these various forms and shades of vir- 
tue, these various applications of the great rules 
of justice and charity, obedience and forbearance! 
How formless and chaotic all that has been pro- 
posed as a substitate for these beautiful adap- 
lations to the wants and conditions of our being ! 
The reverence for a life passed in the faithful 
discharge of duty, the sanctity of the place, and 
the majesty of death, though they did not level, 
did far better—they harmonized distinctions ; 

andthe eye which had rested with profuund 
veneration on the tomb of & mighty champion 
and torch-bearer of truth, turned with affection- 
ate respect to the lowly grave of the Joyal serv- 
ing-man. With thonghts and feelings thus 
attuned to the place and the time, we took our 
seats in the ancient and simple church where 
all these persons had so often met to worship. 
Around us were the records of the virtuous 
dead. Nearly opposite was the pew of the 
Masham family—unaltered, as we were assured. 
Here, then, by the side of his noble friends 
might be seen that pale and refined face, equally 
marked by thought and by suffering, yet always 
serene and elevated, which Roubiliac has hand- 
ed down to us. Happily for us, and still more 
for the village, the church is materially, as well 
as morally, unchanged. The ouilding has little 
architectural beauty, but it has a simple and 
primitive air which is becoming rare even in 
county churches. 

We stood, then, on the spot where the serene, 


though not painless, evening of that spotless 
life was brought to a close. Here, having steadi- 
ly refused the impertunities of Lord Somers to 
accept a seat at the Board of trade, and even re- 
sisted the desire of the king (who esteemed him 
as he deserved) that he would receive the 
though unable to do the work, Locke determined 
to pass the small remnant of his days consoled 
by friendship and religion. ‘ It would,’’ says 
he, ‘* be madness to put myself out of the reach 
ot my friends during the small time | am to 
linger in this world, only to die a litle more 
sich or a little more advanced.” Ese 

\t is much tobe regretted that the origin and 
course of the neble friendship of these eminent 
persons is not better known to us. Locke's bi- 
ographers do not tell us how he became acquain- 
ted with Sir Francis and Eady Masham. We 
may, however, conjecture, that he knew the lat- 
ter as the daughter of Cudworth. He says of 
himself, ‘* My temper, always shy of a crowd 
of strangers, has made my acquaintances few, 
and my conversation too narrow and particular 
to get the skill of dealing with men in their va- 
rious humors. Whether this was a fault or not 
in a man that designs no bustle inthe world, | 
know not.” The friencships which he had, 
therefore, must have rested on similarity of tastes 
and feelings, and on perfect confidence. The 
character of Locke annexed by LeClere to his 
own eulogium, is, he says, “* frym the pen of 
one who knew him well.’’ He adds, ** She 
says, and | can confirm her testimony by what 
I have myselt seen,” &c. The author of this 
beautiful and discriminating account of his quali- 
tiesand virtues was, then, a woman, and must 
surely have been Lady Masham. Who else 
knew him as she did'—and how few are the 
women living at any*particular time who can 
write with the clearness and precision, the total 
absence of affectation, sentimentality and exag- 
geration, which characterize this admirable por- 
trait? 

As early as the first of June, 1704, Locke 
wrote that most affecting letter to his ** Cousin | 
King”’ in which he entreats him to spend all the | 
next week with him, adding, ‘* as far as] cao) 
impartially guess, it will be the last week 1 am 
ever like to have with you. * * * Refuse not, 
therefore, to help me to pass some of the last 
hours of my life as easily as may be in the con- 
versation of one who is not only the nearest but 
the dearest to me of any man in this world.”’— 
Yet ** the dissulution of this cottage,”’ which he 
thought so near at hand, was delayed for nearly 
four months—four months of incessant suffering, | 
unaltered cheerfulness, and pious resignation.— | 
It was during these painful months that Locke | 
wrote his commentary on St. Paul's Episties.— | 
The reader is probably familiar with that last 
scene, which united the serenity of the autique | 
sage with the pious resignation of the Christain | 
Saint. “ After passing without sleep the night 
which he had not expected to survive, he was 
taken out of bed and carried into his study, 
where he slept for some hours in hisehair. On 
waking he desired to be dressed; and then heard 
Lady Masham read the Psaims apparently with 
great attention, until, perceiving his end to draw 
near, he stopped her, and expired a very few mi- 
nutes afterwards.”’ 

The noble woman who administered to him 
his last consolation was, like himself, calm and | 
self-possessed. When he desired her not to sit up | 
with him that last night, ** for that he might per- | 
haps sleep, and he wonld have her called if need- | 
ful,’’ she did not, as we find, oppose his wishes, | 
or obtrude her grief upon him. She felt that, 
** he called her from weak longings and woman- 
ly lamentations to the contemplation of his vir 
iues.’’ She commanded her voice to read or to 
be silent—to comfort, not to trouble, the passing | 
spirit. [Atheneum. } 
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{ 
WANT OF MINISTERS. | 

Parishes in the country complain that there is | 
great difficulty in finding suitable ministers. | 
They are mistaken however in supposing that | 
the difficulty is confined to them. It exists equal- 
ly in city and in country. 

We think the evil originates in part in mis-| 
taken views respecting the office of a minister. | 
The first thing and the last thing now demanded | 
by a parish is that he shall be an eloquent 
speaker. it seems to bethought that ifhe have | 
the power to stir and move a congregation on 





Sunday, it matters little what he is, or what he| 


j| does at any other time. It is a mistake which | 
is subverting the pulpit, and destroying the! 
yee of the office. That) 


it is a mistake is obvious from one fact. The | 


ministerial 
| number of eloquent and really effective preach- | 
lers must always be small. Popular eloquence | 
does not require the highest order of talent, but | 
it does require a combination of various gifts | 
rarely found together. In the profession of law, | 
tempting as are the prizes which it offers for elo- | 
quence, how many are interesting or effective | 
public speakers? A large proportion are never | 
heard of as advocates; and yet this does not 
|prevent their holding the highest rank as law-| 
| yers How many politicians are effective public | 
speakers, except when they treat some subject | 
,about which the minds of their hearers are al- | 
|ready derply excited? We have listened for| 
weeks to the debates in Congress. Collected | 
within its walls were men of mark and note; a 
large part of them selected from their supposed 
ability to address popular assemblies, men anx- | 
ious to make, and fearful of losing reputation. | 





larger part of these men if they had been trans- 
ferred to the pulpit, and had spoken on religious 
subjects neither better nor worse than they did 
on political ones, would be thought to be rather 
Of 
| course there are remarkable exceptions, but even 





,common-place and indifferent preachers. 


Our own impression has invariably been that the | 





|in Congress the amount of what in the pulpit 
|would be called eloquence, is quite limited. | 
This is not the fault of political orators, nor does 


that eloquence is a very rare thing. Among the 
thousands inthis commonwealth engaged in the 
different professions and in politics, there are 
probably not fifty all told, who could be regard- 
ed as possessing popular eloquence. 

How absurd then, to expect it of every minis- 
ter! How false must be the view taken of the 
ministry, when it is assumed that this rhetorical 
talent is essential to its usefulness ! 

What do men attend church for? Judging 
from the stress laid on the sermon, great num- 
bers must attend to be simply amused and excit- 
ed, with scarcely any more definite religious ob- 
ject than that which takes them to a concert or 
a Lyceum lecture. Instead of going with their 
neighbors in company to the house of God for 
the united worship of their common Father, they 
go to hear some John Smith or other make a 
stirring harangue. {t does not answer their pur- 
pose that he should talk wisely and seriously of 
righteousness, temperance, and a judgment to 
come. They want to be stirred and roused and. 
under sacred names, to have the excitements 
which belong to the theatre. It is utterly des- 
tructive of the true purposes of the pulpit. It 
makes the worship of God an accidental or inci- 
denta) thing. It turns the minister into a de- 
claimer, and finally tempts him to give his life, 
as its chief work, to the acquisition of those 
qualities which attract and excite a crowd. 

Were we to select a minister on whose ser- 
vices our children were to attend, one of the 
last things which we should ask for would be 
his popular gifts as a speaker. ‘The questions 
which we should ask would be,—Is he a religi- 
ous and devout man; and has he had those re- 
-ligious experiences which qualify him to sympa- 
thize with and guide the religious feclings and 











it incapacitate them for usefulness, but it shows | 


purposes of otherst Has he that religious faith, 
whatever its special form, which makes him be- 
lieve and feel earnestly that a religious charac- 
ter is the supreme good and great end of this hu- 


salary | man life? Does he possess that liberal, just and 


self-controlled character, that excusing and for- 
bearing temper, that generous consideration of 
others, which will make him a centre of peace- 
ful and reconciling influences! Is his profes- 
sional education such as to qualify him to give 
religious instruction’ Does he possess that 
large round-about goodssense, which will make 
him a judicious actor, and a wise counsellor! 
And does he possess that love of usefulness 
which will impel him to see and use whatever 
opportunities occur of promoting the welfare of 
the community in which he Jivest Is he one 
whose general character, as an upright, hamare, 
magnanimots, believing, and devout man, we 
would be glad to have our children resemble! 
If there is such a man, let him be our minister. 
It matters little whether he deliver a more or 
less showy sermon on Sunday, tor his final in- 
fluence will depend mainly on these substantial 
qualities of character. Whether he possess 
eloquence or not, such is the man we should 
like for our minister, for a personal friend, fora 
counsellor in difficulty, and as one under whose 
general influence our children might grow up. 

The qualities which are demanded, will gen- 
erally be cultivated. If we demand only rhetor- 
ic, that will be cultivated, and other things be 
neglected. One great vice of our age is ils ten- 
dency to run to words. We rely on their power 
far more than reason warrants. But notwith- 
standing this, that parish will be found to have 
consulted its true interests best, which has look- 
ed out first for a judicious, benevolent, peace- 
loving and religious man, who is heartily inter- 
ested in promoting these general habits, customs 
and institutions on which the welfare of a town 
depends. If in addition to this, he is an elo- 
quent speaker, it is a good thing to be thankful 
for and may add to his influence for good. But 
the first thing to be thought of, is his character 
as a man. 





DEATH OF THE YOUNG. 


The death of the young is often spoken of, as 
if it were a thwarting of the intention of nature 
—a failure—a blight falling on the spring—a 
lighting of the lamp, onty to be quenched in 
everlasting night. It would be so, were there 
no future life ; but to the Uhristian’s eye, there 
is no more hopeful scene than the death of the 
good in their early years. To be called away 
before the conscience is perverted, while the af- 
fections are fresh, and the faith childlike, and 
the first innocence of the heart still remains,—to 
be transferred like an opening flower, from our 
frozen climate to a more genial sky,—surely if 
there be sadness and sorrow here, it is a sorrow 
which, like the summer clouc, has hanging in 
its retreating folds, the rainbow. Death hallows 
al] real bonds. It makes all true affections im- 
A pure and gvod child is smitten by 
death, but while it withers under the touch here 
on the earth, it is only that it may become an 


mortal. 


angel in hegven. 


MYSTERY. 


Ifthe former fashion of theology was, to lay 
extravagant demands on the credulity of the dis- 
ciple, the more recent re-action frum that error 
has reached perhaps the opposite extreme. The 
luxury enjoyed by the old Calvinists in the cur- 


| tailment of the province of inquiry and.in the dis- 
paragement of the human reason had its day. It 
ought not to be forgotten, however, that the be- 


lievers in that stern system who were very much 


| inclined constitutionally to metaphysical specula~ 


tions, got their satisfaction in one way or another. 
f they abridged religious investigation in one di- 
rection, they indulged it with a free rein in an- 
other. It they were forbidden to reason on the 
negative of a doctrine of the creed, they felt} full 
liberty to exercise the sharpest dialectical skill, 
and to ply the most ingenious and acute ratiocina- 
tion to the affirmative. If they were held toa 
reverential silence on the Five Points, they could 
a. least treat themselves to an occasional excur- 


If any 


heretical mind, prying too curiously into the io- 


sion into the region of the school men. 


consistencies of the accepted dogmas of a vica- 
rious atonement, ora tri-personal Deity, was cut 
off from its pursuits by the text. ‘ Great is the 
it might compensate it- 


” 


mystery of godliness, 
self by an elaborate disquisition on Necessity or 
Free Will. Still, it cannot be doubted, that in 
the special realm of religious faith, and to their 
own cursciousness at least, the deductions and 
analyses of the critical understanding were held 
in a somewhat stricter subordination than is the 
case at present among us. Wherever these came 
into even an apparent conflict with the authority 
of the letter, they were compelled toa more 
prompt and unconditional submission. 

The tendency, now, in our own branch of the 
Christian Church, as we think, is towards a too 
determined rejection of all mystery in religion, 
and merely because it is mystery: On close ex- 
amination, this will be found to be one of the 
most wide-spread and dangerous mischiefs in our 
theological position indicated by, the, times. 
Some men among us are almost frightened out 
of their propriety, by the very word, mystery. 
They would regard the admission of that term, 
in its plain dictionary sense, in religious dis- 
course aS a suspicious sign of a secret leaning 
towards Orthodox opinions, and rank treachery 
to Unitarianism. They will admit nothing into 
the circle of their confidence, which is not open 
to what they call the day light of common sense ; 
they will believe nothing to be true, unless they 
can show, or be shown,how, why, for what rea- 
sons, it is true. They must labor hard to make 
out some sort of exegetical explanation of the 
terin mystery, where it occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, telling us it does not mean something 
quite above our comprehension, but only **some- 
thing once concealed but now made known.”* Of 
consequence, their faith, if they have any, is nar- 
row, jejune, barren. In rejecting ali that is not 
reducible to intellectual formularies, they re- 
ject a large part of the blessedness and godliness 
that the Gospel offers to our acceptance. Jt is a 
course that we hold to be among the aridities of 
Socinianiem, the timidities of scepticism, and the 
stubborn self-reliances of an unregenerate pride. 
No system of religion can ever satisfy the wants 
of the soul, elevate its exercises above the formal 
routine of works of the moral law, or assert its 
harmony with the Evangelical m-ssage of reve- 
lation, which does not bend our ** evil heart of 
unbelief,”’ to tne glad and willing recognition of 
religious mysteries,—things not only uncompre- 
hended but incomprehensible,—things that we 
ate not the less to rejoice in and be thankful for 
because they cannot be Jaid fully open to our 
cognizance, exhausted by our analysis, contain- 
ed within our definitions,—but must lie forever 
in a region as inaccessible to the understanding 
as it is dear to faith. * 

For our part we are ready to confess that we 





incline to the Opinion that some part of the mis- 


understandings between us and other Christians 
might be removed if we would abandon ground 
that is really untenable on this subject, and leave 
certain great Evangelical doctrines to be envelop- 
ed with a certain actual mystery, which is in 
fact as necessary to their spiritual influence as it 
is Iistorieally incidental to their exhibition 
through the Scriptures. Take the doctrine of 
the agency of Christ’s death in the procuring of 
salvation for the sinner’s soul. He must be a 
bold and presuming man, it seems to us, who 
will declare that there is nothing in all that doc- 
trine, or any of its bearings, which is not fath- 
omable by the human reason ; who will take in- 
to his hands those three mighty and awful ele- 
ments involved in the proposition that Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of the world, viz., the coun- 
sels of Almighty God, the representations in the 
language of the New Testament, and the actual | 
effect of Christ’s coming on the sins of the human | 
race,—and with these before him, ambititiously | 
pretend that he can intellectually define, logically | 
state and thoroughly explain all that lies behind 
those words, redemption by Chreet. Now if Cal-| 
vinists would drop their dogmatism of the creed, 
which is as bad an abuse of the reason as ration- 
alism itself,—and Unitarians would drop their 
dogmatism of the individual intellect, on this 
subject, who knows but within the wide limits 
which the mystery of the subject seems naturally 
to allow, two sections might be brought nearer 
together ¢ 

So of the mode of the Divine existence, and 
the relation of the Son to the Father. Looking 
at the history of the Trinitarian Controversy, at 
the able miods that have been arrayed against 
each other m endless disputation on all the many 
points that have been broached from Athanasius 
to Dr. Bushnell, would it not appear almost, cer- 
tain from historical reasons alone that there is 
more in this high theme than can be quite com- 
passed by avy mortal understanding? Much} 
more does this appear, when we ponder a little 
the nature of the Infinite One himself, or the lof- 
ty words wherewith Jesus awes our ignorance 
when he speaks of himself and the Father. May 
we not as well disiniss our vanity, and accept 
the mystery! Would all parties abate some- 











thing of their positive reliance on the understand- 
|ing, and come intoa more child-like temper of | 
| submission, the alienations of Christendom would | 
‘be faster out-grown, and division would give | 
place to concord. 

For the sake of a meek and accepted piety, | 
therefore, as well as for the healing of Christ's} 
distracted body, would we plead fur a less proud 
opinionativeness and a Jarger faith in the myste- 
rious things ofthe Spirit. We may be sure that | 
if the Gospel of Christ is a special and divine in- | 
terposition for the recovery of man from a sinful | 
estate, there is mystery in its origin, mystery in| 
its communication, mystery in its embodiment 
in Christ, mystery in the method and power of 
its influence over the world. 


} 
| 
| 


| 
SUBMISSION. | 


We are too apt to think of sudmission as an | 

' 
| occasional virtue, to be called 
| 





into exercise un- | 
| der the pressure of severe affliction, rather than | 
as a constant habit of feeling appropriate to all | 
seasons and events. But it can be at hand in 
our times of need and grief, only when we have) 
welcomed and cherished it in connection with 
the common Jot, with the petty trials and crosses | 
of daily life. Therefore has it an appropriate | 
place io the Lord's prayer,—‘t Thy will be 
done,?’—a petition which implies glad acquies- 
cence in the divine government, joy that God 
reigns, aid seli-surrender, not only to his guid- 
ance in duty, but to his providential discipline. 
This Christian grace assumes a different aspect 
under every phasis of outward circumstances. 





| In prosperity, it is contentment without covetous- 
|ness, gratitude without inordinate desire. In 
| sctive life, it is self-commitment to God in the 
| assigned path of duty, and unwavering trust in 
| the beneficent working of the divine law, though 
In doubt 


and apprehension, it is a calm and fearless wait- 


jresults may not immediately appear. 


ing for what the future may bring forth, with 
the assurance that whatever God shal] send must 
be for our good. In sorrow, it is a willing sell- 
abandonment to a wisdom that cannot err,—to a 
love which can wound only with a mercifu! de- 
sign and purpose. 

Probably the hardest duty to which we are 
called under this head 
the inevitable consequences of our own negli- 
gence, folly and sin. As regards health, oy 
ward position and worldly prosperity, many bear 
heavy burdens, which they have laid upon their 
own shoulders, and which they are prone to car- 
ry with perpetual regret and repining. Yet these 
burdens, no Jess than those which we call Prov- 
idential, are of divine appointment. The de- 
praved will was ours,—the law of retribution 
under which we suffer for it God's. Nor is there 
any more directly and manifestly benign allot- 
ment under his reign, than that by which he 
pays the wages of sin. The suffering which it 
entails makes its bitterness and heniousness felt. 
It often cuts short the series of guilty purposes, 
and awakens a repentance not to be repented of. 
The sin, which might not be recognised by the 
conscience, is beheld, hated and loathed in the 
wretchedness which it inflicts. Where the con- 
sequences of guilt hang about the penitent for 
life, they only render him the more watchful and 
diligent in guarding against every form of moral 
evil, and the more solicitous to cultivate that pu- 
rity of heart and character which alone can en- 


sphere of being. God thus judges and punishes 
his children in time, that they may be saved with 
an everlasting salvation. ‘* Faithful are the 
wounds of a friend,’’ and most of all those which 
are inflicted with healing severity by that Divine 
Friend, who, in his most appalling retributions, 
wills not the death of the sinner, but his contri- 
tion, conversion, and establishment in goodness. 





ORDINATION AT NEWBURYPORT. 


notice of the Ordination at Newburyport. Hav- 
ing already given an account of it, we omit our 
friend’s remarks on the services, but publ.sh 
what he says respecting another topic. ] 

Indeed all the services were such as to im- 
press every mind that, although according to 
the doctrine of the sermon, religion was chief- 
ly great in its simplicity, the entrance upon its 
ministry was a great and a sulemn thing. 

If there was anything to damp my individual 
pleasure on the oceasion, it was the cold position 
in which I was obliged to place myself asa 
mere looker on, when I thought I had been in- 
vited as asympathising helper in the beautiful 
duties of the day. A ‘letter missive’’ was sent, 
as it was supposed,to the church of which I have 
the happiness to be a member. It was read to 
the church, and its peculiarity of form not being 
noticed, it was cordially responded to, by a note 
of acceptance of the supposed invitation, and a 
delegate was appointed. Upon arriving at the 
place of meeting it wae first discovered, that the 





is that of submission to | 


sure him an unburdened entrance on a higher | 


[We have received from a correspondent a 


churches had not been invited, but only the cler- 
gymen. The mention of ‘‘a delegate,” the 
sound of which had misled us, was meaningless. 
Now although the utmost politeness and the 
kindest courtesy was shown to the person who 
was induced to attend in this supposed capacity, 
it cannot be wondered at, that an awkward and 
rather humiliating sense of being in a ‘false po- 
sition,’’ rather damped the pleasures of the day. 

I am sure I do not mention this circamstance 
in any spirit of faultfinding ; but solely to call 
attention to the question if there is not going on 
among us a series of changes, of which this is 
one, which are operating to chill the right and 
holy sympathies which ought to exist between 
the churches with each other, and churches and 
their pastors '—~Are there not inclinations of a 
disposition among ‘‘the profession’? to stand 
more aloof from the people ; to manage mat- 
ters relating to the churches more exclusively 
among themselves? I think [ have seen such 
indications, and it is not difficultto account for 
the rise of such feelings ; but I think them 
fraught with mischief. If 1 am mistaken, no 
harm can arise from this hint. If I am right, 
Jet them who understand the matter, do their 
duty in regard to it better than it can be done 


by one who is not 
A DELEGATE. 





CASUAL EMOTIONS. 


In order toa wise government of life there 
is scarcely anything of more consequence than 
a right use-of casual good feelings and impal- 
ses. They are above the ordinary level of our 
moral Jife—the summit levels, whence streams 
descend to water the valley below. These 
seasons of more elevated feeling and of holier 
impulses connect us with a higher region of mo- 
tive and action. Tostrike them away would be 
to reduce our moral life to a low, flat, monoto- 
W hoever begins on a better course, 
must of necessity start frum some such higher 
impulse—from some such season of better fee- 
lings. Ifone never has these, he will lack 
even the thought of improvement. What shall 
one then do with them ? 

1. Remember the value of a good thought 
It hallows the whole mind as long 
as it remains in it. It is like the presence of the 
Divinity inthe Temple. Remember too, that 


nous level. 


or feeling. 


| if you wish for better habits or a better life, the 


beginning must be in some such season of 
quickened moral feeling. Without these im- 
pulses, your soul would be dead and your life 
hopelessly barren. 

2 When youhave them, obey them. You 
obey your selfish, worldly und unworthy. impul- 
ses more than enough ;—when in God's mercy, 
a generous, righteous, or holy impulse moves 
you, fur your soul's sake, suffer it not to go, 
but cleave to it, obey it, and make ita part of 
your permanent lite. We talk of economy in 
our worldly affairs ;—we want far more, a wise 
economy and a right use of transient good 
thoughis and impulses. 


FATHER HENSON. 


Many of ovr readers are aware of the posi- 
tion which this fugitive from bondage held 
among the really great men of our Continent. 
The executive talent, which could collect, or- 
ganize and control a colony of ranaway slaves, 
and shape out of such hopeless materials a vir- 
tuous, intelligent and self-respecting community, 
can hardly be inferior to that, whieh fills with 
the highest credit the first places in our national 
administration. He has now sailed for England, 
to solicit for his brethren in Canada the sympa- 
| thy and aid of the British public and govera- 
ment. He carries with him introductions and 
‘testimonials from the highest functionaries of 
the provincial government. But among the 
documents of which he is the bearer, the most 
interesting is frum the Sheriff of the County 
who testifies that, during 


' 
} 
i 


| where he resides, 
} 
from three to five thousand, not a single negro 
has come under legal custody or animadversion 
| for any crime or misdemeanor whatever. We 
rejoice in this, as indicatiug the possibility that, 
under proper influences, emancipated negroes 


| 


| may become safe and exemplary citizens, and 
| that there is nothing to be apprehended from 
| their presence, except where suspicion and mal- 
| treatment create the very evils which they would 
avert. 

. 


° 
THE POTATO ROT. 

This mysterious disease seems to have had, in 
our own country at least, a wider and more de- 
structive sweep during the present season, than 
in any previous year. Its immediate results are 
distressing and calamitous. The poor every- 
where must suffer from the scarcity and enhanc- 
ed price of what has hitherto been their cheap- 
est article of subsistence. In Ireland especially, 
ithe failure of the must important crop for the 
peasantry must create fearful distress, until it 
has oceurred frequently enough to revolutionize 
the agricultural and administrative policy of the 
island. Yet it cannot be doubted, that the fer- 
tility of its soil in this one commodity has been 
a prolific source of the degradation of its inhabi- 
tants. Idleness has thus been not encouraged, 
but enforced. The poorer tenantry have been 
enabled to subsist on the smallest amount of toil 
on the most scanty holdings. A few days’ Ja- 
bor in planting, hoeing and harvesting has suf- 
ficed for the support of a family. 
| quence has been, on the one band, a reluctance 
fur continuous and systematic industry, and, on 
the other, a policy on the part of landlords, 
which has furnished no regular employment for 
agricultural labor. If those who remain on the 
island must henceforth bé fed on products to be 
| raised with greater toil and cost, their mental 
'and moral character must be elevated by the 
change, and Jand-owners will be constrained to 





bring their immense tracts of waste-land into 
cultivation, and to submit te more liberal terms 
of rent and wages. 

It is a striking fact, that Cobbett, an eminent- 
ly clear-headed man, more than a quarter of a 
century ago, predicted the failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland, and announced it as an important 
means of the amelioration of the social and po- 
litical condition of the Irish. This latter infer- 
ence was no more than might have been 
expected of his sagacity. But how did he fore- 
know an event, which then seemed in the high- 
est degree improbable, and of. which there had 
been no discernible symptoms! He left no ex- 
planation ; but we are inclined to believe that he 
reasoned fiom the general law,— Vegetable re- 
production without deterioration can take place 
only from the seed. ‘This isalaw so welljknown 
and of such extensive operation, that, if the po- 
tato be an exception to it, it is the only one with 
which we are acquainted. It is believed that 
no variety of grafted fruit outlives in full vigor 
and excellence the possible lifetime of its parent 
tree, so that fruit-growers, in selecting their va- 
rieties, have reference, not only to their present 
character, but to their age. We have ourselves 





witnessed thedegeneracy of raspberry and straw- 
berry plants in the third or fourth generation of 
scions. Like tendencies are well known by flo- 
rists to belong to various species of bulbous 
roots. In fine, with plants of all kinds. which 
are usually propagated by cuttings, suckers, 
scions or roots, it is found necessary to reinfurce 
the stock at frequent intervals by seedlings. 
New this has been done in some measure with 
the potato, but in so small a degree compared 
with the magnitude and extent of the crop, as 
probably never to have restored the plant to its 
original healthfulness and vigor; for seedling 
potatoes must in the majority of instances have 
been obtained from plants already too degener- 
fate to yield perfect seed. We propose this 
then, as entitled to a place amung the theories 
with regard to the potato rot, that it is not an 
epidemiz growing out of atmospheric influence, 
but the decline, the running out of the vegeta- 
ble, in consequence of the mode in which it has 
been propagated. Many of the phenomena of 
the so-called disease go to confirm this view of its 
cause. For many years, (even before the decay 
of the root attracted attention,) the formation of 
seed has become less and less frequent, and we 
have ofien known large fields of potatoes ready 
for harvesting in which there was nota_ single 
potato-ball to be seen,nay, in which there had not 
been a blossom for the whole season. Now as 
the elaboration of the seed is the ultimate end, 
the crowning work of the plant,—that for which 
the largest drafts are made upon its vita] ener- 
gy,—its inudaquacy for this function would nec-| 
essarily be among the first symptoms of decline. 
Then again, microscopic examination of affect- 
ed potato plants reveals afungous vegetation ex- 
tending through the cells of the stem of the root. 
Now the fungi do not attach themselves to 
plants in full vigor,—their presence is not a 
cause, but a symptom of decay,—they come in, 
with their less active and exacting form of vege- 
table life, to fill up the space in which mure 
vigorous modes of vitality can no longer sustain | 
themselves. The circumstances, under which | 
the potato withstands the disease, also favor our 
theory. They are various, but may all be re- 
duced to one law. One farmer tells us that on 
new and strong soil the potato crop is unaffect- | 
ed; another, that with certain kings of dressing | 
he has warded off the disease ; another, that he! 
has succeeded by some special medication or 
preparation of the potatoes planted; another, | 
that he has found it useful to pinch off the tops 





of the young plants, thus throwing back upon | 
the root the juices that might have nourished | 
superfluous foliage. All these have been tenta-| 
tive processes, frequently, but not uniformly suc- | 


plied by artificial means to a plant fast becoming 


be surprising. If the potato rot were an epi- 
demic there might be a specific remedy 
which, if discovered in une case, would be effec- | 


deeay, only palliations, which will be effectual | 
in individual instances and under favoring cir- | 
cumstances, but cannot be relied upon. — 

If there be plausibility in what we have said, | 
it would be a most worthy enterprise to procure 
seed from the native potato of South America, 
and to propagate a new race. from the savage 
stock. If this were done, similar degeneracy 
might never again occur; for cultivators warn- 


effete. And their frequent failure ought not to) art and letters, 


$e 
er and Worse variety of creeds than any 
other, it is not easy to see how that can well be 
The term Liberal would sweep up, and dens. 
into one mass, or muss, all who now efnstiture 
tne advanced guard of reform of every shade 


and variety of opinion. 


Where there are no apparent faults in a char. 
acter—all smooth and glossy—one can hardly 
help suspecting hypocrisy. I like to observe 
some strong faults—not vices—in man or woman 
They are safety-valves. Where no defect is iin, 
or guessed, we ccnstantly apprehend ag - 
plosion. 


A proud man thinks too well of himself to 
care what others think about him. The vain 
man thinks as well of himself as the other: but 
is miserable unless the world is of the same 
opinion. He is dependent upon others for his 
happiness. Pride is sufficient unto itself. 


If a history could present you with a history 
of the human heart in the individual, the average 
heart of man—it might be a history worth read. 
ing, as it would teach you to respect human na- 
ture. Butas it is in fact, a inost one-sided af- 
fair, a history not of man, but of the rulers of 
men, of nobilities, and governments and their 
acts,it fills one only with .oathing and horror,and 
detestation of the race ; it is a history of persons 
compared with whom an out-pouring from jails 
and prisons would oe equally worthy of regard— 
a history of moral monsters, for whom the gal- 
lows is only too good. Look at Sismondi’s his. 
tory of the middle ages, an account of an uninter- 
rupted succession of villains, scoundrels, trai- 
tors, thieves and tyrants, under the names of 
kings, Popes, Princes and Nobles. Such a his- 
tory represents one class of men very truly, 
those namely, who secure power and money by 
the most atrocious crimes; but all other classes 
most insufficiently and falsely. It would be 
nothing short of impious to say that God made 
man as the history of the upper classes repre- 
sents, and truly represent him. 

How a man like Sismondi could have the pa- 
tience and the heart to write such a book, passes 
one’s belief—never taking the pains to look after 
the character,condition, fate, of the middling and 
working classes ; stil] more how he could have 
waded through the Augean filth of the details 
of those innumerable local histories of families 
and cities which he must have ransacked to ar- 
rive at his general results. The narrative is 
perspicuous and clear, but dull, owing toa 
want of interest in the persons, character and 
events described ;—and to his way of sinking all 


cessful. But they are all modes, in which we | events but those of treachery, falsehood, rob- 
can conceive that additional vigor might be sup- bery and blood, and only glancing at those ofa 


more valuable character, such as the condition of 
the lives and fortunes of the 
great and good, the state, as to morals and hap- 
piness of the masses. 

In the year 1405 there is this incident, like a 


tual in all. Butthere are no specifics against | thousand others, equally true to the times and the 


class of persons who figure init. There were 
two brothers Cavalcaibo. The elder, Lord of 
Cremona, had a favoriie, a soldier of fortune, 
Gabrius Fondolo. Ugo Cavaleaibo, in a fight 
with one of the Visconti was taken prisoner. 
Fondolo sought to revenge and deliver his Lord 
,andfriend. Meantime the other brother, Charles, 
| was made Lord of Cremona. But Ugo effected 
his escape. Then, between the brothers a civil 


ed by the sad exyerience of these years would | war arose. Fondolo, who had in fact more pow. 


recruit their stock from the seed too frequently ‘er than either of them, offered to mediate be. 
to suffer either seed or root to Jose its power of | 


fitteen years, and with a black population of | 


The conse-- 


healthy reproduction. 

We are here reminded of a case in another de- 
partment of physics, in whieh we cannot but be- 
lieve that an analogous remedy would be effectu- 
al. It is said that the raccine virus is losing its 
power all over the civilized world. It can no 
longer be relied upon against the small pox, and 
it frequently communicates erysipelatous diseas- 


| es even more to be dreaded than the smal] pox 


itself. May it not be that this virus has been so 
lost its vaccine character, aad to have taken into | 
itself, in many instances where there is no rea- 
son to believe it impure, corrapt humours from 
the human system? And might it not be well to 
have resort anew to the cow? May not another 
Jenner, under her fresh auspices, lead the assault 
against a disease, which, unless thus checked, 
bids fair to become hardly less prevalent than in 
the middle of the last century, though less a 
scourge, because under more skilful and safer 
medical treatment? The hint is all that it be- 
comes us to give. Our medical friends best 
know whether it deserves respectful heed. 


ODDS AND ENDS. 

Is it incredible that an individual should have 
arisen capable of inventing and composing a sin- 
gle book of Homer? Some part, more or less, 
was done at about the time supposed. If so, the 
most natural likely event conceivable,is,that such 
an individual should have written more,ten,twen- 
ty, fifty books—the Iliad and the Odyssey, both : 
much more likely, than that another person 
should arise, or that many should arise capable 
of writing any portion of it in the same spirit and 
style. The real difficulty would be, that many 
should write like Homer, not that one Homer 
should write the whole. 

It is as in all instances of human genius, 
whether in literature or art; it is more suppos- 
able that he who does something admirable, 
should do more of the same kind, even indefinite- 
ly more, than that many should arise who should 
be able to do any part, of exactly the same kind 
as well. Who can easily write a single stanza, 
or book of Spencer? But who cannot easily con- 
ceive of Spencer having lived to complete his 
original design? of which, what he wrote was 
but a fifth part? So with regard to the plays of 
Shakspeare. 

There can be no difficulty about the origin of 
the Homeric poems,except what arises from the 
question of the existence, or not, of the art of 
Alphabetic writing at the time, and of that there 
can be no doubt. If Moses wrote his laws, and 
the Egyptians theirs, Homer no doubt, in his 
day, cvuld write quite a good hand. 


The name ‘Liberal Christian, as the designa- 
tion of a denomination of Christians, is certainly 
much more objectionable than Unitarian. Sup- 
pose a sect should designate itself P:ous,Orthodox, 
Holy, Humble Evangelical Christians, whe 
would not deem it justly offensive? Liberal, 
would be a term almost as presumptuous and 
offensive. 

Unitarian is much the better name of the two 
—offensive to none—founded on intellectual, 
not mora! distinctions like the others, and as 
truly descriptive as a name well can be. It is 
not founded on a mere negative idea: on the 
contrary, on a positive assertion of the Divine 
Unity. It asserts the grand truth of one God ; 
and certainly all may come under that name who 


| believe it, though they who adopt it may be free 


to receive along with it very many other doc- 
trines both in metaphysics and theology. As to 
the name Unitarian comprising under it a great- 





s 


|long transmitted from arm to arm, as to have | : : 
- rf | a monster who reigned thirty-four years, and who 


tween them and invited the brothers and all the 
| members of their families, old and young, toa 
reat feast on the occasion of the reconciliation. 
In the midst of the supper, the doors were sud- 
denly shut and fastened, and Fondolo and his ad- 
herents feli upon the guests as they sat at the ta- 
| ble, and massacred them all to the number of 
more than seventy persons, and Fondolo was ac- 
| knowledged Lord of Cremona and was ranked 
| among the princes of Italy. 
| But this is nothing to his account of Eccelino, 


breakfasted, dined, and supped on the tears, 
groans, and shrieks of those whom he held immur- 
, ed in dungeons shut in with serpents, and all loath- 
some reptiles, tili ‘ey died—or slowly tortured 
on racks, and in «\cry other way his imagina- 
tion could devise. Thirty-four years of sucha 
life! and no assassin could be found. 
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Our school is now fairly commenced. There 
are 28 students in all, 15 of whom entered at the 
last commencement. Three of our number rey 
resent Massachusetts, three are from Vermot\, 
and one from Connecticut. Many circumstances 
conspire to render our situation advantageous 
and happy. The students represent different 
sections of our country, and different schools of 
thought. They ze from the middle class of 
society, and that aristocracy which is founded 
upon extraneous circumstances is unknown. 
They are animated with one spirit, and are 
reaching forward to a common object. 

The Professors are eminently qualified for 
their respective departments, and besides the 
usual modes and seasons of instruction, kindly 
aid those who need assistance. ‘The library 
though not so extensive as many others, is well 
selected, and affords excellent facilities for in- 
formation. Through the able efforts of the 
Librarian its numbers are rapidly increasing, and 
many valuable private collections are kindly 
opened for our examination. The friends of the 
school are the friends of the students also, and 
the sympathizing hand is cordially extended to 
all who avail themselves of this means of im 
provement. He is not forced out of society that 
he may acquire a knowledge of its elements, but 
he is ever a welcome recipient of social favor. 
The conditicn of society in the adjoining country 
is beautifully designed to awaken the sympathies 
of the christian heart, and furnish a field for the 
exercise of a philanthropic spirit. Besides, the 
lovely grandeur of the landscape, the hoary hills 
covered with their grey old oaks, the deep Tr 
vines, the transparent creeks winding through 
the verdant valley, now wide-spread, and now 
sheltered by woody pinnacles, exerts a powe™ 
fully elevating influence upon the susceptible 
mind of the student. Indeed five talents nav? 
been entrusted to our keeping, and surely ¥¢ 
shall be held responsible, 

But whatl most deplore is, that New England 
should be numerically so feebly represented here; 
that among the splendid designs of her philat- 
thropists, this institution receives comparatively 
so little aid. All admit that the sending of ¢@* 
nest, devoted teachers of the living Word * 
those who are destitute, is a work of greatet 
moment than the erection of costly churches. * 
the furtherance of hundreds of schemes of * 
strictly temporal nature and aim. There are i 
almost every New England Society, young me 
whose natural abilities eminently qualify the™ 
for any avocation, and who earnestly desire” 
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become teachers of the everlasting Truth, but 
who, owing to peculiar circumstances, are 
obliged to pursue vocations ungenisl to their 
an and averse tothe tendencies of their men- 
tal constitutions. For their aid this institution 
was designed and is supported. Societies might 
support one of their members who was willing 
to commence the work, as a few of our societies 
are already doing. And in most churches are 
individuals, who are willing to aid any charita- 
ble effurt which promises success, and are anx- 
jously waiting the happy opportunity. How 
much real good might these accomplish, would 
they imitate the noble example of two of your 
citizens, whose names I need not mention. Let 
this course be adopted, and our old societies 
would soon be supplied with ministers, and un- 
to thuse who are sitting in the valley and shad- 
ow of death a glorious light would be given. 
The whitened harvest would be garnered ere 
the winter's blight rendered it worthless. 
Ww. T. Cc. 


|For the Register.) 

Troy, N. ¥. It may be gratifying to some 
of the readers of the Register, to know that the 
Unitarian Society in the above-named city, 
though cumerically small, and destitute of a 
pastor whom they can cal] their own, and ignor- 
ed and absolutely shut out from the pale of 
christian sympathy, by the exclusiveness of sur- 
rounding sectarianism, is yet holding on its quiet 
and unobtrusive course,—steadily growing, if 
not outwardly, in numbers, yet inwardly, by a 
healthy developement of christian zeal and ener- 
gy,—feeling and manifesting a truer and deeper 
appreciation of the preciousness of that faith, 
which they have been led, in the providence of 
God to embrace, and loving it more fervently 
for the very sacrifices which they are obliged to 
make in its behalf. Nobly are they struggling 
to stem the current of fashion and public senti- 
ment, which still sets strongly against them, ana 
not without success. ‘They have made good 
their right to exist; and they hope to éncrease, 
through the force of that truth, which hath 
mighty allies in Heaven, and in the human 
heart; and this hope will not make them asham- 
ed. There are some very intelligent, earnest- 
minded, wide-awake men belonging to this little 
band, and ‘tof noble women,”’ as St. Paul would 
call them, ‘‘not a few.” 

In these Jast chiefly reside the life and strength 
of the society; and never can it fall and come 
to naught, while there are such hearts to pray, 
and such hands to toil for it. They have among 
themselves, what they modestly call ‘the indus- 
trious society,’’ who, by the labor of their fin- 
gers, and a little fair which they hold yearly, 
have been able.to contribute something like a 
hundred and fifty dollars annually, towards de- 
fraying the current expenses of the parish. 
They are now, the present season, aiming at a 
great object, which is nothing more nor Jess than 
to attempt, by the proceeds of their Fair, to wipe 
off a portion of the debt which hangs over their 
church. Feeling unable to accomplish this 
most praise-worthy object from their own re- 
sources, they have made an appeal, to some of | 
their sister churches in the East,for sympathy and | 
aid. We hope that this appeal from those who 
feel that it would be more blessed to give than to 
receive, will be promptly responded to by a ten- 

der of substantial help. 

There are few spots of Unitarianism out of 
New England, of more freshness and promise, 
than this almost over-looked one at Troy; and 
there are few places, where it is more important 
to our cause, that the beacon light of christian 
truth and freedom should be kept brightly buro- | 
ing. c. R. 


Pitrssurc, Pa. We are happy to learn that 
Rev. Mr. De Lange is preaching in Pittsburgh 
to highly respectable audiences, and with a fair 
prospect of reviving the Unitarian society in that 
place. 


Brinceport, Cr. Mr. Charles E. Hodges, 
late of the Cambridge Divinity School, has re- 
ceived a call to be settled over the Unitarian 
Society in Bridgeport. 


Westrorp, Mass. Rev. John B. Willard, 
has dissolved his connection with the Unitarian 
Society in Westford. 








Notices of New Publications. 


——_-— 


Tue Lire anv Corresponpence oF Joun Foster. Edit- 
ed by J. E. Ryland. With Notices of Mr. Fosteras a 
Preacher and a Compen:on. By John Shepperd. 


This is the life of John Foster the Essayist. 
It is the life of a man who really did live while he 
lived. In his life-time his name reached farther 
than his essays; and not without good reason, for 
the man himself was better than his books, good 
as those were. 


This biography is that of a brave, 


for his b!ameless life, but nowhere esteemed for 
his talents, 

It does seem almost incredible, how this man 
went from place to place preaching sermons, to 
hardly a worthy listener anywhere. In the full 
vigor of his intellect and while he was living the 
life of a saint, he was turned away from, as being 
an unprofitable preacher, not merely by a perverse 
mano here and there, but by whole congregations 
in several towns, No wonder he felt himself as 
though stranded on a foreign world. 

All this disfavor he bore bravely, but not with- 
out feeling it acutely, and perhaps not without be- 
ing saddened by it, for his whole life. 

When he was about thirty-five years of age, he 
became engaged to a lady, who is said to have. 
persuaded him to write a volume of Essays. The 
volume was written and published ; and through a 
friend of the author was made known to Wilber- 
force, Horne Tooke, Lord Teignmouth, and other 
men of influence. This kind friend distributed a 
fifth part of the edition in this manner, and so 
gained for the author an immediate reputation, 
A second edition of the volume was called for with- 
in four months from the publication of the first. A 
third, and a fourth, aad a fifth, and a sixth follow- 
ed in after times. 

He became the editor of the Eclectic Review ; 
he married, and he resided at Bourton in Somer- 
setshire. And his reputation grew and grew till 
he became immediately and highly honored, indeed 
profoundly reverenced. But to the end of his life, 
a something of sadness was on-his soul from the 
world’s frown fixed on him so long. 

His Essays and Reviews are monuments of a 

laborious life : and the more truly so, as he could 
not write a whole page, without such a mental ef- 
fort as completely exhausted him for the day. 
After his gloomy youth, friendship and fortune 
and fame were his; and great usefulness was his. 
And now that he has gone hence, he has left be- 
hind him a name that will last long, and a history 
that will teach young men patience and courage 
and fortitude. 
John Foster died in his seventy-fourth year. He 
had lived the life of a man and a Christian, and 
he died the death of a Christian, and a child of 
God. Ww. M. 





Mr. Burton’s Lectures. Mr. Burton de- 
livered the first lecture of his course on Monday 
evening. It was full of admirable suggestions, 
presented in a manner equally impressive and at- 
tractive. His views on education commend 
themselves for their wisdom, and no one who 
ever read the ** District School as it Was,’’ can 
doubt his power to interest an audience. 

Mr. Burton delivers his next lecture in Wash- 
ingtonian Hall on Monday evening, December 
9th. 





GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 





The marked event of this week has 
been the reception of the President’s message to 
Congress throughout the country. It is compar- 
atively speaking a brief document, written with 
clearness and ability. 
nations, the President asserts the policy of strict 
neutrality—of non-interference—to be that or the 
United States. In domestic affairs, he considers 
the Constitution, as interpreted by the decisions 
of the highest judicial tribunal of the ceuntry to 
be his guide. He declares that he shall take 
care to have all the laws faithfully executed. On 
this point—the execution of the laws—his lan- 


guage is decided. He says: 


** In a Government like ours, in which all 
laws are passed by a majority of the representa- 
tives of the people, and these representatives are 
chosen for such short periods, that any injurious 
or obnoxious law can very soon be repesled, it 
would appear unlikely that any great numbers 
should be found ready w resist the execution of 
the laws. But it must be borne in mind that the 
country is extensive, that there may be local in- 
terests or prejudices rendering a law odious in 
one part, which is not so in another, and that the 
thoughiless and inconsiderate, misled by their 
passions, or their imaginations, may be induced 
madly to resist such laws as they disapprove. 
Such persons should recollect that, without laws, 
there can be no real practical liberty ; that, when 
law is trampled under foot, tyranny rules, whether 
it appears in the form of a military despotism or 
of popular violence. The law is the only sure 
protection of the weak, and the only efficient re- 
straint upon the strong. When imparually and 
faithfully administered, none are beneath its pro- 
tection, and none above its control. You, gen- 
tlemen, and the country may be assured, that to 
the utmost of my ability, and to the extent of the 
power vested in me, | shall at all times, and in 
all places, take care thatthe laws be faithfully 
executed. In the discharge of this duty, solemn- 
ly imposed upon me by the Constitution, and by 
my oath of office, I shall shrink from no respon- 
sibility, and shall endeavor to meet events as 
they may arise, with firmness, as well as with 
prudence and discretion.’’ 


In another part of the message he speaks in 
terms of commendation of the compromise meas- 
ures of the Jate Congress, and recommends that 
the existing adjustment should be adhered to. 
He says : 

It was hardly to have been expected that the 


thoughtful and religious man—a clergyman, a | series of measures passed at your last session, 


scholar, and a philosopher. Mostly it is auto-bio- 
graphical, for iteconsists chiefly of his letters. 

He was 4 native of Yorkshire in England. His 
places of study were his father’s barn, the Baptist 
College at Bristol, and the open fields, which he 
was fond of walking and thinking in. He was 
instructed by two or three Baptist Ministers, and 
perhaps still more effectively by poverty, disap- 
po'ntment and Jong disfavor. 

His character was pure and perhaps of the very 
purest. His elocution as a preacher was not very 
good, though at a late peried of his life it was not 
so bad, but that men thronged to listen to it, Even 
as a young man, it appears from his papers, that 
he had thorough use of his talents. And yet he 
was not popular as a preacher. Indeed he was 
very unpopular. When he preached in his own 
neighborhood, a man that was the greatestauthor- 
ity in the congregation once said : “I do not know 
what he has been driving at, all this afternoon, 
unless to set riddjes.” While often the people 
said to one another, ‘“‘ He is going to take us tothe 
Stars again.” 

For many years, he was thought by some peo- 
ple to be Methodistical and fanatical, on account 
of the strength of his religious teeling; while by 
other persons he was thought to be a cold rational- 
ist, because of his not using the current phraseol- 
ogy of the pulpit, but that of literature and daily 
life, instead. He had to suffer from men, as he 
Says, who had zealously adopted a few peculiar 
phrases and notions, some of them proper, some 
cant, some unintelligible. and some absurd, but 
he wanted to have these repeated with heat and 
positiveness an indefinite number of times, with oc- 
casional damnatory clauses for the edification of 
such as happen to think otherwise. He says, “If 
a man has discarded or has never learned the ac- 
customed theological diction, and speaks in the 
general language of good sense, as he would on 
any other subject, they do not hke his sentiments 
even though according with their own :-—his lan- 
guage and his thoughts are all pagan: he offers 
Sacrifice with strange fire.” 

He preached at Newcastle ; he preached at Dub- 
lin; he preached at Chichester; he preached at 
Battersea, near London ; he preached at Frome; 
and he preached at Downend, near Bristol. And 
every where he p-eached to congregations that 
dwindled away. He was suspected of being not 
quite orthodox, sometimes on one point, and some- 
umes on another. Everywhere he was respected 


with the view of healing the sectional differences 
which had sprung from slavery and territorial 
questions, should at once have realized their 
benencient purpose. All mutual concession in 
the nature of-a compromise must necessarily be 
unwelcome to men of extreme opinions. And 
though without such concessions our Constitu- 
tion could not have been formed, and cannot be 
permanently sustained, yet we have seen them 
made the subject of bitter controversy in both 
sections of the Republic. It required many 
months of discussion and deliberation to secure 
the concurrence of a majority of Congress in 
their favor. It would be strange if they had 
been received with immediate approbation by 
people and states, prejudiced and heated by the 
exciting controversies of their representatives. 
1 believe those measures to have been required 
by the circumstances and condition of the coun- 
try. 

"| believe they were necessary to allay asperi- 
ties and animosities that were rapidly alienating 
one seetion of the country from another, and 
destroying those fraternal sentiments which are 
the strongest eupports of the Constitution. They 
were adopted in the spirit of conciliation, and 
for the purpose of conciliatien. I believe that a 
great majority of our fellow-citizens sympathize 
in that spirit, and that purpose, and in the main 
approve, and are prepared, in all respects, to 
sustain these enactments. I cannot doubt that 
the American people, bound together by kindred 
blood and common traditions, still chetish a para- 
mount regard for the Union of their fathers ; 
and that they are ready to rebuke any attempt to 
violate its integrity, to disturb the compromises 
on which it is based, or to resist the laws 
which have been enacted under its authority. 

The series of measures to which I hav2 al- 
luded are regarded by me as a sentiment, in prin- 
cipal and substance—a final settlement of the 
dangerous and exciting subjects which they em- 
braced. Most of these subjects, indeed, are be- 
yond your reach, as the legislation which dis- 
posed of them was, in its character, fina! and 
irrevocable. t may be presumed from the * ppo- 
sition” which they all encountered that none of 
those measures was free from imperfections, 
but in their mutual dependence and connexion 
they formed asystem of compromise, the most 
conciliatory, and best for the entire country, 
that could be obtained from conflicting sectional 
interests and opinions. 

For this reason I recommend your adherence 
to the adjustment esta plished by those measures, 
until time and experience shall demonstrate 
the necessity of further legislation to guard 
against evasion or abuse. 

By that adjustment we have been rescued 
from the wide and boundless agitation that sur- 





rounded us, and have a firm, distinct, and legal 


With regard to fureign t 


ground to restupon. And the occasion, I trust, 
will justify me in exhorting my countrymen tw 
rally upon and maintain that ground as the best, 
if not the only means of ‘restoring peace and 
quiet to the country, and maintaining inviolate 
the integrity of the Union. 

All our foreign relations are stated to be ina 
favorable condition. The finances are briefly 
alluded to, It appears that ; 


“* The total receipts into the Treasury for the 
year ending 30th of June last, were furty-seven 
million four hundred and twenty-one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-eight dollars and nine- 
ty cents, ($47,421,748.90.) 

The total expenditures during the same period 
were forty-three million two thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-eight dollars and ninety cents, 
($43,002, 168.90.) 

The ~— debt has been reduced, since the 
last annual report from the Treasury epart- 
ment, four hundred and ninety-five thousand 
two hundred and seventy six dollars and seven- 
ty nine cents, ($495,276.79.’’) 


The importance of some change in the present 
tariff by which specific instead of ad valorem du- 
ties may be levied and permanent encourage- 
ment afforded to domestic manufactnres is 
strongly urged. The establishment ofa mint in 
Colifornia is recommended, and also the erection 
of an agricultural bureau, to be charged with 
the agricultural interests of the country. ‘*Pro- 
vision,” says the President, 


‘* Should also be made for the employm ent of 
a competent mineralogist and chemist, who 
should be required, under the direction of the 
head ofthe bureau, to collect specimens of the 
various minerals of our country, and to ascer- 
tain, by careful analysis, their respective ele- 
ments and properties, and their adaptation to 
useful purposes. He should also be required 
to examine and report upon the qualities of dif- 
ferent soils, and the manures best calculated to 
improve their productiveness. By publishing 
the recults of such experiments, with suitable 
explanations, and by the colleetion and distribu- 
tion of rare seeds and plants, with instructions 
as to the best system of cultivation, much may 
be done to promote this great national interest.” 


The revenue of the Post-office departmeat for 
ithe last year has considerably exceeded its ex- 
penditures, and a reduction of postage is there- 
fore recommended. It is stated that 


‘The gross revenues of the Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1850, amount- 
ed to five millions five hundred and fifty-two 
thousand nine hundred and seventy-one dollars 
and forty-eight cents, including the annual ap- 
propriation of two hundred thousand dollars for 
the franked matter of the departments, and ex- 
cluding the foreign postages collected for and 
payable to the British Government. 

The expenditures for the same period were 
five millions two hundred and twelve thousand 
nine hundred and fifty-three dollars and forty- 
three cents—leaving a balance of revenue over 
expenditures of three hundred and forty thousand 
and eighteen dollars and five cents. 

I am happy to find tnat the fiscal condition of 
ithe Department is such as to justify the Post- 
}master General in recommending the reduction 
;of our inland letter postage to three cents ihe 
‘single letter when prepaid. He also recom- 
;mends that the prepaid rate shall be reduced to 
|two cents whenever the revenues of the Depart- 
iment, after the reduction, shall exceed its ex- 
'penditures by more than five per cent. for two 
consecutive years ; that the postage upon Cali- 
fornia and other letters sent by our ocean steam- 
ers shall be much reduced ; and that the rates of 
postage on newspapers, pamphiets, periodicals, 
and other printed matter shall be modified, and 
some reduction thereon mhade. 





The attention of Congress is called to the 


Or Premium for a Dissertation. A premium of Thirty 
Do!lars will be paid to the person who shall write the Dis- 
sertation containing the most full and perfect, and the best 
narration of historical and other facts which may reasona- 
bly be supposed to have influenced the child Jesus to tarry 
in Jerusalem and “ sit in the midst of the doctors, both hear- 
ing them and asking them questions.” Luke ii. 46. 

The Dissertations must be written in a fair legible hand, 
on one side of each letter sheet, with a convenient margin, 
and they are to be forwarded, in a sealed package, inclosing 
a sealed paper containing the addrese of the writer, with 
the postage thereof paid, to Christian Register, at 22 School 
street, Boston, before the first day of March next. 

The packages wi!l be numbered as they are received, and, 
not before, but during the month of March neat, they will 
all be examined, and the premium awarded and forwarded 
to the successful writer, before opening the paper contain- 
ing the address of any other writer. 

The Dissertations will be the property of the person who 
pays the premium, and may be published at his discretion ; 
but the names of the writers will not be made public with- 
out their express authority. dec7 











cr Westboro’, Mass., Oct., 1850. To THe Frienps oF 
Benevotence. The Lrdies’ Benevolent Society, connect- 
ed with the First Congregational (Unitarian) Society, in 
this place, feeling ita duty and a privilege, to aid in sustain- 
ing the same, have resolved to hold a Fair, in the Town 
Hall, on Thursday, the 19th day of December next. 


The object of this Fair, is benevolence, ard whiie we are 
engaged in the work of aiding and sustaining our Religious 
Society, which has been recently re-organized, this meeting 
will also afford an opportunity for social intercourse wtih 
ur friends, who may be present, to unite their sympathy 
with us, in our cause, 

We feel »t this time, the necessity of applying to our- 
selves the adage, “ Charity should begin at home,” and we 
have therefore decided, that the proceeds of the Fair shail 
be expended for the benefit of this Religious Society. 


First, we desire to purchase a Seraphine, which has been 
selected, knowing, full well, that its harmonious tones wii! 
render much assistance to the Choir, in performing an essen- 
tin! part of religious worship, and, should our success ena- 
ble us to do more, we shall cheerfully appropriate it to the 
cause we have adopted. 


By our industry for a few months past, we have accumu- 
lated numerous, useful and fancy articles, which we shall 
offer for sale upon that occasion ; and to make this part of 
the enter-ninment the more interesting and productive, we 
respectfully solicit, from all who may feel disposed, to cou- 
tribute such artic es, as their different tastes may dictate 

A Refreshment T tle will be provided, and we indulge 
the hope, that our friends in our immediate vicinity, will 
contribute to make , one bountifully spread. 

During the day and evening, appropriate pieces of music 
will be occasionally sung, and performed upon the piano 
forte and seraphine. 

Our aim wili be, to make this meeting, pleasant, profita- 
ble and interesting to all; and we earnestly appeal to all 
benevolent friends, to unite with us in our cause, and there- 
by enable us to bestow liberally, in aid of our Society. 

Articles contributed, may be rent to the care of Mr. B. 
B. Nourse, who is authorized te receive them. 


In behalf of the Ladies’ Benevolent Society, 
nov30 MARIETTA’ H. MELLEN, Secretary. 





Ty Worcester County Auxiliary Association. The 
Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of contributions :-— 
From Union Society in Worcester, by P. L. Allen, 

E 51 25 


Esq, 
From Brookfield Association Bible Society, Mr. 
Hyde, Esq, Treasurer. 
Collected in West | ongregational Society, Ware, 37 25 


in Spencer, 2478 
in Oxkham, 15 00 
in New raintree, 4477 
in North Brookfield, 30 11 
in “torrsville, Mr. Dana, 7 00 
From Congr: ga ioual Society, Holden, by Rev. Mr. 
Paine, 20 40 
From First Congregational Society, Northboro’, by 
Rev. Dr. Allen, 8°0 
$248 41 
Worcester, Dec. 2, 18°0. dec. 





7 The Ladies of the First Unitarian *ociety in Troy, 
propose holding their Third Annual Fair for the sale of 
useful and fancy «rticles on Monday and Tuesday, Dec. 23 
and 24, the proceeds to be applied as heretofore to the re- 
duction of the Church cebt. Your aid in this on ‘ertaking 
is respectfully solicited by sending articles or funds as 
agreeab e to yours lves, addressed to E. B. Strout & Co., 
Troy, by Exp e-s or otherwise. 

By orver of the Society, 
dec7 MARY W. BARTON, Sec. 





rr The Children’s Mission. The following «ums have 
been received in aid of “* The Children's Mission,” and are 
hereby gratefully »cknowledged. 


From the ulfiach Street Sunday School Domest'c 





condition of the territories, to our relations with 
the Indians and with Mexico, to numerous and | 
perplexing land claims and titles in California, 
to the state of the army and navy and to internal 
improvements, and various recommendations are 
made upon all these subjects. The message 
concludes thus : 

And now, fellow-citizens, | cannot bring this| 
communication to a close without invoking you 


ito join me in humble and devout thanks to the 
|Great Ruler of nations, for the multiplied bless- 





Missionary Society, $875 
From the King’s Chapel Chorch Sanday School, 20 00 
From a friend, through Mr. Geo. Merrill, 5 00 
From the Sunday School of * the Church of the Sa- 

viour,” 25 00 
Frem the Sunday School of the First Parish in Dor- 

chester, 20 00 
From the Fema'e Bevevolent Society and Social 

Circle of the first Parish in Dedham ; wits 

the { llowing note — 10 00 


“Rem-mbering the commendation bestowed on the 
widow's two mites, by our Saviour we seud the enclosed 
small sum, with the hope that it will assist you in your be- 


nevolent enterprise.” 
BENJ H. GREENE, 
Tre«surer of the ( hildren’s Mission to the Children of the 
Vestitute. jec7 





a7 The Boston Association ef Congtegationa!l Minis- 
ters, will meet on Monday next ut the house of Rev. 8. KR. 
Lothrop in Court street. 

dec] 8.°B. CRUFT, Scribe. 








Ly Harper's New Mon‘hly Magazine. The first Vol. 





lings which he has graciously bestowed upon us. 
| His hand, so often visible in our preservation, | 
|has stayed the pestilence, saved us from foreign | 
| wars and domestic disturbances, and scattered | 
jplenty throughout the land. 

| Our liberties, religious and civil, have been 


| maintained ; 
' ; 


| 


| : mye . : 
result in giving satisfaction to our constituents, 


isecuring the peace of the country, and adding 
‘new strength to the united Government under 
| which we live. 

MILLARD FILMORE. 
Wasuincton, December 2d, 1850 


To rue Avutuors, Epirors ano Pus.isners 
jor THE Unirep States.—The inhabitants of the 
{Territory of Utah, through their authorized 
Agent, desire to state that the position of our 
Territory cuts us off from the depositories of 
learning accessible to others, and we can only 
rely upon the distant periods of arrival of our 
mails, to learn what is transpiring in our com- 
mon country. A Library for constant reference 
and mental culture in the more abstract intellec- 
tual sciences is more than desirable ; it is vital to 
our existence and prosperity. Congress with 
lenlightened sagacity that shonld always charac- 
lterize the views of the trae American in matters 
lof education, has appropriated $5,000 for the 
|commencement of a Library for the citizens re- 
siding in the Territory of Utah, and the Presi- 





dent of the United States has appointed the un-} y 
He will remain in the | 
|City of New-York a considerable portion of the | 
| Wintet for that purpose. While thus appropri-| 


|dersigned to procure it. 


jating his time, it has occured to himself and his 
| friends, that a most agreeable and profitable me- 
\thod of furthering this design, would be to ac- 
\quaint authors and publishers of books and news- 
| papers throughoutthe United States, with the 
| wants of his constituents, and to asure them of the 
sincere gratitude with which donations from them 
will be received. All such files of papers and 
copies of works can be forwarded by mail, ad- 
dressed to Hon- George Briggs, Member of Con- 
gress, New-York City. The word Utah should 
|be written on the outside of the envelop inclosing 
‘them, so thattheir destination may be more cor- 
rectly distinguished from works intended for the 
Hon. member himself. By this arrangement they 
will be ass ured of their reaching their destina- 
tion, and of their appropriation to their avowed 
object. The autograph of the author or donor 
will increase the value of his gift, and convey 
to the reader of a succeeding generation a pleas- 
ing memento of the man to whom le may be 
indebted for his means of communicating with 
the mind of a preceding age. The volumes, 
firmly enveloped in thick wrappers, may be fog- 
warded at your earliest convenience as above re- 
quested. Joun M. Bervuiset. 


Sours Caroumna Lecistature. The Legis- 
lature was organised at Columbia, on Monday, 
by the election of R. F. W. Allston as Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and James Simons as Speak- 
er of the House. 

The message of *Gov. Seabrook of South 
Carolina, advocates secession, and embodies 
| pretty much the general sentiments heretofore 
expressed by the South Carolina secessionists, 
He thinks that the repeal of the fugitive slave 
law will lead to disunion, and that unless the 
South is protected, secession will be best. Res- 
olutions avowing the nght of secession have 
been introduced in the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture ; and declaring that the repeal of the fugi- 
tive slave law will render the measure necessa- 
ry. [N. ¥. Commercial Advertiser. 


y Linp, The Calais Advertiser announ- 
te a receipt by the Cashier of the Calais Bank, 
of a draft fur $500 in favor of Mrs. Clark, the 
widow of the mate of the bark Sophia of that 
place, who lost his life in his generous exertions 
to take off a Swedish crew from the wreck of 
the brig Johannes 
last. 





the fountains of knowledge have | 
jall been kept open, and means of happiness | 
{widely spread and generally enjoyed, greater | 
jthan have fallen to the lot of any other nation. | 
| And, while deeply penetrated with gratitude for | 
ithe past, let us hope that his all-wise Providence | 
{will so guide our counsels, as that they shall | 


of Stockholm, in September | faliacy of 


of this work is now completed. Redding & Co, announce 
in their adver: isement, tht the price—®3, a year, —wil 
be reduced { two copies are subscribed for. Two copies 
will be furnished for Five Doritars. dec? 





uy The Cambridge Ministerial Association wil meet 
in Cambridge at the house: f Rev. Dr. Francis on Tuesday, 
10th inst, at 2, P. M. 


dec7 WM. NEWELL, Scribe. 





ay Mr. Burton's Second Lecture on Domestic Educa- 
tion will be given next Monday evening, 7 o'clock, at Wash- 
ingtonian Hall, 21 Broomfield Street. 

*,* The subject will be one distinct from that of the first. 
Price of admission proportionately reduced. dec7 





17 Correction. By * typographical error in publishing 
the receipts into the treasury of the Meadville Theological 
School for the year ending October |, 1850, which appeared 
in the Register of Nov. 6, the amount received from the 
American Unitarian Association was printed $9 75 instead 
of $975 00. 

This latter sum, it ought to be remarked, includes only 
paymefts into the treasury of the school. the A. U. A. 
during the same period contribated 857000 towards the 
support of the school, which did not pass through the hands 
of the treasurer. EDGAR HUIDESOPER, 

Treasurer, M. 8 


Meadville, Nov. 28, 185¢. dec? 








ry Rev. R. C. Waterston will give the Seventh of the 
Young Men’s series of Temperance Discourses at his Church 
| in Bedford street_on Sunday, (tomerrow) evening, at 7 
| o'clock. ° dec7 


ee 


| 











MARRIAGES, 


| Sos 














In this city, Nev. 25, by Rev F. D. Huntington, Mr Ste- 
— Curtis to Miss Eliza F., daughter of Samuel Payson, 

sq. & 
| _ Nov. 26, at the South Congregational Church, by Rev 

Mr Pope of Somervilie, Mr Roland Wiuslow to Miss Anne 

P. Hall, both of Boston. 

Nov. 27, by Rev Dr Sharp, Mr Joseph F. Milner to Miss 
Lucy I|.. Sprague, both of this city. 

In North Chelsea, Ist inst, by Rev Norwood Damon, 
r Isviah B. Perkins to Miss Mary E. Davis, all of N C. 
In Groton. Nov. 23, by Rev Mr Farnsworth ot Nor‘h 
Chels-a, Mr Horace Haailton of Chelmsford, to Miss Susan 
M. Farnsworth of G. 

In Templeton, in the evening of Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 
| 28th, by Rev Mr Wellington, tiles H. Whitney, Esq. to 
Miss Lydia Ann Davis, second daughier of Joseph Davis, 
Esq., all of Templeton. 


i 
| 
| 

















DEATHS, 











In this city, Nov. 23, Mrs Ann, widow of the late Nath’! 
Bradlee, 83. 

In Cambridge, Nov. 4. J. Whipple, Eeq., 63 

Tn Attleborouga, Masa.. Nov. @0, Sxmael Tyler, in the 65th 
year of his age. 





OBITUARIES. 


Died in Marlborough, on Saturday, Nov. 2%, after a short 
illness, Mrs. Lucy, wife of Dea. Eli Rice, aged 71 years. 

By the death of Mrs. Rice, a large family circle have lost 
a cherished and beloved retative, and the Christian commu- 
nity to which she belo: ged, a respected and valued mem- 
ber. She was a sincere, fathful and humble Christian. 
More than forty-five years ago she and her husband united 
with the Church. and their’s has ever been a religious house- 
hold. Enjoying the guiding counsels of a pious mother, she 
may be suid, from her childhood. to have walked with God. 
As a wife and mother of a numerous family she has been a 
mode! of what one should be in those relations. She was 
ever prompt and active in all offices of friendship and neigh- 
borly kindness. Rarely was she +bsent on the Sabbath, 
from her accustomed seat in the sanctuury, and the religion 
which she there professed she carried to her home and into 
all the duties and engagements of her daily life. Her fami- 
ly and the community will greatly fee] her loss. 

Her death was sudden and unexpected, for, though ad- 
vanced in years, she had few of the infi:mities of age. But 
the summons found her ready, She met the call in a re- 
signed, cheerful avd trusting spirit, and having taken a calm 
and affectionate leave of her husband and children commit- 
ted her spirit into the hands of her Creator. Let us not 
doubt that to her are now fulfiled the words of Holy Writ. 
“ Blessed are the Dead who die in the Lord.” H. A. 





Died in Pembroke, Nov. 13, Dea. Isaac Hatch, aged 54 
ears 


Dea. Hatch was a descendant of one of the enrliest set- 
tled families in this place ; a family which through a suc- 
cession of generations has been remarkable for sobriety and 
the practice of numerous virtues. The deceased well sus- 
tained und in some respects exceeded the charac'er of pa 
genitors. From early youth he distinguished himself in 
zealous and |:beral support of all the institutions most inti- 
mately connected with the order and welfare of society. 
He possessed an unueal spirit of enterprise, and was dis- 
posed to apprepri te much of the fruits of it to objects of 
social! improvement. Contrary to what has been the pre- 
vuiling temper of young men in the las: half century, he 
cherished strong attachment to the paternal home. He lo- 
cated himself in rather an unpromising situation in the 





cable, without capital to commence with, for a young man 
to live comfo tably and acquire property in one of 
erly settled towns. 

The subject of this notice began business depending chiefly 
upon the strength and ingenuity given him for success. In 
the progress of life he was enabled greatly to extend his 
business, and called to his aid numerous laborers who must 
be painfully affected in his absence. Asa business man he 
lived beloved und respected ; but never suffered business to 
engross his whole attention to the neglect of higher and 
more important interests. Atan early he made = 
public profession of religion and was an habitual and strict 
observer ofits appointments. His brethren testified their 
approbation of his walk and respect for his character in 
elevating him to office in the church. The loss of such a 
friend at an early age must be affecting to #1] connected 
with him in business, and peculiarly afflictive to his ‘amily 
and the religious society of which he was a member; but 
the hope that he was ripened for higher and bet‘er than 
earthly employments is a precious and abiding consol »tion. 

[Olid Colony Memorial. 





OVER 50,000 PRINTED! © 
HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


ConTents or THE DecemBer NumBeEr. 


The De<erted Village. By Oliver Goldsmith. With Por- 

trait and Eleven Iflustrations 

The Fugitive King at Boscobel. By Miss Strickland. 

Gunpowder and Chalk. 

The Escape of Queen Mary from Loch Levin Castle. 

A German Picture ef the Scotch 

The French Kevolutionists, Marat, Robespierre, and Dan- 

ton. 

Rattlin and Reefer’s Dream. A Tough but True Yarn. 

Letters and Letter Writing. 

A Chapter on Shawls. 

A Night of Terror in a Polish Inn. 

England in 1850. By A. de Lamartine. 

= The Haunts of Genius—Gray, Burke, Milton, Dryden, and 
ore. 

Flowers in the Sick Room. 

Lively Tirtle. A Sketch of a Conservative. 

The Unlawful Gift; or, Kindness Rewarded. 

The Gamblers of the Rhine 

The C-nflict of Love. A Tale of Real Life. 

Street Music in London. 

Mistakes in Personal Identity. 

The Ghost that appeared to Mrs. Wharton. 

The Fate of a German Reformer. A Life in Three Pic- 

tures. 

The Death ef John Randolph. By Hon. Hugh A. Gar- 

jland. With a Portrait of Randolph. 

| An 4greeable Purprise. 

i A Death-Bed. By James Aldrich (Poetry.) 

' 








My Novel ; or, Varieties in English Life. By Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton (Six Chapters.) 

Anec‘ote of a Dog. 

The Domestic Life of Alexander, Emperor of Russia. 
| By Alexander Dumas. 

An Empty House ; or, Striggles of the Poor. 

Colds and Cold Water. 

Sinners and Sufferers ; or, the Villsiny of High Life. 

The Golden Rule (Poetry.) 

Give Wisely! An Anecdote. 

Monthly Record of Current Events—Domestic and For- 
eign—Political, Literary, *cientific. and Personal. 

Literary Notices—Books of the Month. 

The Fashi for D ber (with three Engravings.) 

The Publishers of the New Monthly Magazine commence 
the 8-cond Volume by the introduction of a new feature, 
which they believe will very decidedly increase its claims 
to pnb'ic favor. They in.end to present eccasionally some 
of the master-pieces of classical Eng!ish literature, illnstrat- 
ed inastyle of unequaled elegance and beauty. In this 
number they have given Goldamith’s Deserted Villege. 
which has long enjoye! the reputation of being one of the 
most perfect compositions of human genius. The engrav- 
ings by which it is illustrated are numerous, and superior, 
in all respects, tv any thing of the kind ever before pull sh- 
ed in the pages of any monthly in the world. The Publish- 
ers are confident that this feature, f lowed up with the 
abandant resources at their command, will place the Mag+- 
zine beyond the reach not only of rivalry, but of successful 
imitation also. 


The leading object of the New Monthly Magazine is to 
present to the Public in handsomer style, and #t a cheaper 
| rate, agreater amount of reading matter, combining enter- 
tainment with instruction, than any other periodical in the 
world. The extraordinary circulation which it has alresdy 
attained, and the steady increase of its popularity, afford 
»bundant and encouraging eviderce of the degree to which 
that object has been attained. St li greater care will be be- 
stowed upon every department «f the work ; and, if it does 





gree of public favor. 


ti ns, will aecompany each number. 


Terms. Three Dollars a year, or Twenty-five Cents a 
Number. The First Volume, containing Six Numbers, is 
ready. neativ bound in Vaslin. at Two Vollars. The Work 
may be obtai ed of Bouksellers, Periodical Agents and of 
the Publishers 








| 





} 
' 


| 


Libera! errangements will be made with the Trade, with | selves 


| Postinasters. and with Agents fr extra efforts in circulat- | 


jing the Work, and =pecimen Numbers will be supplied gra- 
| tnitously for Canvassers. 
| The Publishers will supply Mail and City Subscribers 
when payment is made to them in advance. Clubs sup- 
plied upon liberal terms. 
Persons desiring the Work early will please to furnish 
their names and address to the Agents. Orders for Num- 
| bers from the commencement can now be supplied. 
HARPER & BRO., 82 Cliff street, N. Y., Publishers. 
The No. for Deeember, hourly expected, by REDDING 
& CY, 8 Sta'e street Boston, Agents lis dec7 





A SPLENDID NEW YEAR’S PRESENT. 


Godey's January No. of Lady's Book,1851, 


LITERARY AND PICTORIAL. 

100,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 
MATCIILESS NO. The whole world of arthas been 
thoroughly s arched to make this No. “the unap- 

proachable "—and it is offered to the public in full confi- 
dence that its equal cannot be found in the world. 

Among the Embellishments are the following on1GinaL 
D SIGNS :— 

“THE CONSTANT,” designed by Gilbert, expressly for 
“Gude "—one of a pair of plates, the mate to which w Il 
be published in the March No. 


“ Childish Sport,” * 8 ckness,” and ** Wedlock.” 
THE FOUR ERAS OF LIFE, 


Designed by Croome, expressly for Godey. Four perfect 
pictures “n one—" Baptism,” “ The Holy Communion,” 
* Marriage,” Dea'h.” 


“ THE. SYLPHIS OF THE SEASONS,” 


Designed by Croome, expressly for Godey, and most 
beautifully printed in colors, by D. Stevens. Four female 


fruite—* VW inter,” wrapped in a mantle. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW COVER, 
Designed by Croome, and engraved by Duval, 
“VASE AND FLOWERS.” 
A DOUBLE FASHION PLATE, 


Designed by Peters. expressly forGodey. The first scene 
represents an interior. Three fema'c figures, and children 
receiving Christmas presents—a beautiful scene. The sec- 
ond scene contains two fema‘e figures, and a Sleighing ”ar- 
ty—with a view of the Philadelphia Sta:e House, the build- 
ing in which 

TH* DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
was signed. The whole is most elaborately colored, and 
contaius correct views of the Fashious. 

AN EMBLEMATIC TITLE PAGE, 
Containing fifty figures, of the Fash ons. Also, 
NEW YEAR’s DAY IN FRANCE 

Among other varieties in the Lady’s Department is some- 
thing new. 

CHENILLE WORK. 

Wood engravings of the latest fashion: Illustraton of a 
story by T. 8. Arthur. Costumes of all nations. Caps, 
Capes, Chemisettes, &c. In point of fact it is a 

TRIUMPHANT NUMBER, 
and we expect to sell more than 100,000 copies. The en- 
gravings are far superior to any that have yet appeared in 
any annual, and it is offered to the public as a proud me- 
mento of the 
TRIUMPH OF AMERICAN ARTS. 

The reading matter 1s, xs usual, by the most highly gift- 
ed American writers. 

Terms—Casnh IN ADVANCE. 

Single Nos. 25 cents— five copies will be sent on receipt 
of 81. One copy, one year, $3; two copies, one year, or 
ove copy two years, $> ; five copi.s one year, or one copy 
five years, $10; ten copies, one year, $20, ad an extra 
extra copy to the person getting up the club of ten. 

L. a. GODEY, 
113 Chesnut Street, thilada. 


dec7 2tis 





Fac raging LIVING AGE. No. 343. 12) cents, 


CONTENTS. 
. Water,—London Water—Quarterly Review. 
Progress of the Sci Edinburgh Phil 
Journal. 
My Novel.—Book 2—Blackwood’s Magazine. 
News of the Week ending 26th Uctover—sSpectator, 
Examiner, &c. 
American Ocean Steam Navigation. 
Brother Jonathan and the St. Lawrence. 
Atlantic Races. 
The Mastery of the Seas. 
The Cotton Panic. 
0. Guteway of the Oceans. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
New Books. 
Poetry. The Time is Short. 
Suort ARTICLES. 


Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. .ITTELL 
& ©O., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. dec7 


hi. 
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Housekeeping Store! 
BENJAMIN & E. JACOBS & Cu.,, 


No, 230 Wasuincron Steet, 


AVE received their Autumn supply of Housekeeping 
Goods, which, added to their former stock, presents 
without doubt the best assortment that can be fou. d in the 
city. Having been |ung establisved in this particular Trade, 
it hus always been our constant care tv obtain the very 
Best Goods, embracing the latest styles and fabrics, war- 
ranted for their durability. The Linen Stock can be rehed 
upon as being pure, and of our own importation, from the 
very best bleachers in Jreland and Scotiand. Purchasers 
of Housekeeping Articles, will do well to examine our 
stock, consisting in part of the following articles :—Linen 
Sheeting, all widths and qualities, from 9-8 to 12} in width, 
4 and 4-4 Skirting Linens— Long Lawns—Linen Cambric. 
Au extensive assortment of Ladies’ and Gent’s Linen 
Cambric Hdkfs, various sizes and qualities, at much lower 
price than usual—White Grass Cloth—French Linen 
Lawn—Double and Sing/e Damask Table Linen, of new 
and beautiful patterns—White Damask Table Cloths, of all 
qualities and sizes, with Napkins and Doylies to match. 
Colored Damask a:d Plaid Table Cloths, with Doyles to 
match—Extra fine Whitey Brown Damask Table Cloths 
with Doylies to match. The later styles cf Marseilles 
ilts, ail sizes, Crib and Cradle Quilts ; Toilet Covers— 
Kero styles Printed Centre and Piano Covers A full as- 
gortment ofall quaiities and sizes of Biankets—Crib and 
Cradle Blankets—Crashes and Russia Diaper,—The best 
quality that can be found in the market—Shaker Diaper— 
Flannels—Silk avd Wool Flannels Cotton and Wool, 
Angola, Unbleached ami Undressed, Swanskin and Double 
Milled—Real Weich Flannels—Many of which will be 
warranted not to shrink in washing—Together with a 
description of Goods required in furnishing Houses, Hote 
and Stenmdoats, too numerous to mention. 
nov9 is6w 





I: contains besides the | 
pritcipal engraving, four tableaux, “ Going to Church,” | 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY THE 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
AND FOR SALE 
At the Society’s House, 146 Chestnut st., Philadelphia, and 
at the Branch Depositories, 147 Nassau st., N. 


Y.; 9 Cornhill Boston, and 80 Chest- 
nut st., St. Louis. 


Gieod Health. 


192 pages, paper covers 12} cepts, bound 21 cents. 





Jona. 


By the Rev. Lindeay Alexander, D. D., 102 pages, paper 
covers 124 cents, bound 2] cents. 


The Little Queen. 


36 pages, 9 cents. 








Moral Heroism ; 


OR, a TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS OF TIVE GREAT 


AND GOOD. 344 pages, with several illustrations. 





The Roberts Family. 


72 pages, bound 14 cents, in muslin 16 cents. 


Little Bill at the Pump. 


36 pages, 9 cents. 


The New Scholar. 


108 pages, 18 cts., in muslin 20 cents. 





Sowers and: Reapers. 


72 pages, 14 cents, in muslin 36 cents. 


Memoir of John Britt. 


108 pages, 18 cents, in muslin 20 cents. 


A Gift for My Sunday-Scholars. 


108 pages, 18 cents, in muelin 20 cents. 





Holiday Hours Improved. 
224 pages, 12mo., 50 cents. 

OLD JAUME S, 
THE If. 1-H PEDLAR, ~- 


Square 16 mo.. with seve. fine engravings and ornamented 
covers. W ritten for the society by the author of “ Har- 
ry and Willie.” “Jesus the Child’s Example,” &c. 


HEROINE OF A WEEK. 


126 pp., 18mo., with six iHustrations. 


ANCIENT EGYPT. 
192 pages, paper covers, 12} cents, bound 21 cents. 
dec7 4us HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 


COUGHS, COLDS AND INFLUENZA. 


NHERE is no season of the year that the sbove diseases 
are more prevalent than the pre ent; there is scarce- 

ly an individual that has not got a cold or cough of some 
sort, and many think themse ves qu>lified to be their own 
doctors. Alas: how often has this delusion caused m+ny 
who were afflicted with a common cold or catarrh, to use 
some nostrum, or in mary cases some remedy, the effect of 





not attain, within the coming year, a recular circulation of} which was to dry the expectoration, causing the plegm that 
at least 100,000 copies, it shall be fom no lack of effort on | ought to have been cleared out to be retsined, and a de ep 
the part of its co ductors, to make it deserve so large a de- | seated consumption was the result. Every case of Con- 
| sumption commences with cough, excityd from the individ- 

Each number of the Magazine will contain 144 pages oc- | ual having takencold; and in the majority of cases this 
tavo. in double columns. The volumes of a single year, | slight cough is entirely neglected, believing that it will soon 
therefore, wiil present nearly iwo thousand pages of the | get well of itself, but it still goes on—the progress of the 
choicest of the Miscel'aneous Literature of theage. A care- | disease is s¢ insidious that the patient does not observe that 
fully prepared Fushion Plate, and other pictorial illustra-| be is daily growi:g worse, 


dd before he is aware of it, his 
Jungs are diseased to such an extent, that few remedies 
will remove it. In proof of this p: sition go to the Consump- 
tive and comme: ce with his disease, and he will ell you 
daily that he is getting better and soon will be well, and in 
many cases this will be their ery until the day of their death, 
but you can exsily perceive thet they are growing woree 
daily, and will wonder how they can thus deceive them- 
Such my reader may he yeur case if you have cold 
or cough ; bat do not be deceived—you have an insidious 
enemy to contend with, xnd do not rest uvtil y:u have it 
eradicated from ‘our system. FCHENCK’S PULMONA- 
RY SYRUP always succeeds in curing every case of cold, 
and hundreds of cases of Consumption might be prevented 
by the use of this medicine. Its ingredients are purely vege- 
table, and being an ludian remedy is therefore cifferent and 
superior tv all others. Very many cases ef Con-umption, 
L ver Complaint «nd Dyspepsia, have been cored. which 
had baffl d all other remedies, the certificates of which can 
be seen at the office, and reference given t+ persons of unim- 
peachable veracity, who have experienced the benefits of 
this medicine, which 1s to be had at the proprietor’s cffice 
Price $1 per bottle. Six bottles $5. 
REDDING & CO., General Agents, 8 State st., Boston 
—SOLD IN— 

S«i-m, H. Whipple's. Lowell, Carleton & Young. 
Newburypert, 8. G. Tilton. Portsmouth, W. H. Preston. 
New Bedford, C. A Clark. Taunton, F.8. Munroe Fail 
River, John Russell. Wor: ester, M. B. Green. Springfield, 
4. K. Bliss. Prov dence, Rowe & Co. Bangor, D. B le 
East Thomaston, R. 8. slocomb. Saco, T. 8. Murry. 
Montpeiier, Vt., Town & Hail. 6mds nov30 


NEW AND POPULAR 


MUSICAL WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO., 


NO. 24 CORNHILL. ........ccccceee sooccees BOSTON. 








The American Vocalist, 


BY REV. D. H. MANSFIELD. 


NHIS excellent collection, while it contains every varie- 
ty and style of masic, is par-icularly rich iu old tunes. 


figures—representing “ Spring,” with its flowers—“ Sum- | J_h isin all, 300 church tunes, old «nd new. It also con- 
mer” rec inmg in & shady arbor—* Autumn,” with it®) iaing all that is valuable of the vestry music now in exist- 


ence, cons'sting of the most popular Revival Melodies, and 
the most admired Songs, embracing in a single volume, 
more than five hundred tunes, adapted to every occasion of 
public and social worship, including all the gems of music 
ever composed. Upwards of 20,000 c+pies of ths book 
have been sold in the few months since it was first pub- 
lished. 


THE DULCIMER; 


BY PROF. I. B. WOODBURY. 

This work contains nearly 1°00 compositions, 75 different 
metres, set pieces for all occasions of public interest, such 
as Installation, Dedication, Ordination, Burial of the Dead, 
Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of Service. Christmas, &c. 
It contains a complete theory tor learning the Organ, Piano, 
Seraphine and Melodeon, by figures. instructions in chant- 
ing and varying the metres, und a large number of sacred 
balla's and duets for these instruments. In the Elements 
are to be found many beautiful meludies and rounds, set to 
words, a'd designed to interest singing schools and classes. 
There is achorister’s index of first lines of all the odd-metre 
hymns of every Hymn Book now in use, with one or more 
tunes affixed to each. This is found in no other collection. 
If 18 INVALUABLE TO THE CHORISTER. The work also 
contains a complete Oratorio, arranged for small societies. 
The demand for this book is the best te-timooial of the pub- 
lic favor. During the brief period of its existence it has 
passed through six editions, numbering 


TWENTY-FOUR THOUSAND COPIES. 





Also, by the same author, assisted by the venerable, 
Thomas Hasti 
omas Hastings, 
Just published, 


THE CHORUS GLEE BOOK, 


conta'niag about 109 rare gems, arranged from the best 
sheet music, and composed by the Editors. There are 
Songs, Duetts, Quartettes, and Chorus- Glees, adupted to 
the wants of the glee class, select -ocieties, and the social 
circle There will also :e found a large amount of choice 
music for the concert room. The whole, if bougbt in sheet 
form, would cost about fifteen dollars. 


YOUTH’S SONG BOOK—Revised. 
BY 1. B. WOODBURY. 
For common schools—enlarged edi‘ion. Now in press. 


W. J.R. & CO., have in a‘dition to their own publica- 
tions, a large assortment of BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 
which they offer to those who buy to seli again at the low- 
eat prices. tf nov23 





GODEY’S DECEMBER NO. 
A GEM. 


HIS will certainly be the most splendid No. of a Ma- 
gazine, ever published in this or any other country. 
The first engraving is a beautiful Line plate, now so popu- 
Jar thronghout Englund tha! the painter has received or- 
ders from his publisher- to make a series of them—all of 
which the Lady’s Bo k will publish. It is entitled, 


* WE PRAISE THEE, O GOD!” 


The second is acompanion to the Lord’s Prayer, published 
in the Nov. No. It is 


THE CREED, 


a plate of matchless beauty—in five tableaux, designed by 
W. Croome, for Godey. The third is 


PORTRAIT OF MRS. SARAH J. HALE, 


Editor of Godey'’s Lady Book—pnined expressly for the 
Lady’s Book. One of Godey’s relinble colored Fashion 
Plates. Also two seasonable engravings, 


“THE CHRISTMAS TREE,” 


AND-— 
“CHRISTMAS MORNING,” 


besides a variety of other engravings, embracing an origin- 
al Model Cottage, and new designs for the Lady’s Work 
Table. 

Ringle No. only 25 cents. This and the Nov. No., both 
of welch can be had for 50 cents, will furnish the purchaser 
with the two most beautiful Scriptural plates ever publish- 
ed—The Lord’s Prayer and the Créed. 


TERMS: 


One copy, 1 year, @3 ; two copies, ] year, $5 ; one copy, 
two years, $5 ; one copy, five years, $10; five copies, one 
year, $10; ten copies, one year, $20, and an extra copy to 
the person sending the club of ten. lL. A. GODEY 

nov23 3 113 Chesnut street, Philada. 


THE ORGAN ' 


N 8t. Pau!l’s Church, Lynchburg, Va., will be sold ata 
v low price to ar nnmediate purchaser, and will be 
ready delivery on or about the 15th December. 

Said Organ has eight stops in the Great O. end five 
in the swell, two rows of Keys, Pedals, d&c., all enclosed in 
a very rich and elegant mahog»ny case. 

So gee an instrument is seldom offered at the Low price 
for which it wll be sold. 

We shall also have ready forsale after the 1°th Decem- 
hand Parlor 


ber, a very fine sécond a 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & CO., 








Church i 
Bt urch Organ =— Causeway st., 





Standard School Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 
GEO. TILDEN, Keene, N. H., 


And for sale by B. B. MUSB3EY . ks 
es & CO., and the Boo 


1.—ANALYSIS OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OP THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, with a Chart %, the same, 
with Worcester’s Notations ; by Rev. L. W. Leonagb. 
Extract from the Fourth Annual Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Common Schvols in N. H., June, 1650. 


“Reading, like music, should he taught by example from 
the teacher, and by imitation from the jupil. 


“ Among the prominent faults of this exercise may be enu- 
merated indistinct articulation, rapidity of utterance, and a 
disregard of the seniment. Asa remedy for these defects, 
the pupils should be drilled in the elementary sounds of the 
language until these can be slowly and distinctly ‘ 

and taught to catch the spirit of the author and impart the 
living thought to the list An Analysis of the Elemen- 
tary Sounds of the Engli-h Language, and a Chart, adapted 
to the wants of our district schools, have been prep»ed by 
that devoted friend of popular education Dr. Leonard, of 
Dublin. A chart o this description is an invaluable aid in 
teaching reading, ad one ehvuld be found on the wails of 
every school-house in the State.” 











IIl.—NORTH AMERICAN SPELLING BOOK, conform- 
ed to Worcester’s Dictionary, by L. W. Leonanrp. 

This book is recommended by the Board of Education of 
New Hampshire to be used in all the schools in the State 


Extract from the Report of the Supe-ntending Schoo} 
Committee of Keene, published in the Fourth Annual Re- 
port of the Schools of New Hampshire :— 


‘* The Spellivg Book.—The first and the last book in the 
hands of our children at school, should be the * North 
American Spelling Book.” it would tuke a volume to 
speak its eulogy, to enumerate its merits, aud show its com< 
parative importance in our schools. Our teachers are 
probably more deficient in « critical knowledge of this firet 
and tast Look, than of any text-book used. This should not 
80. * * * * 


“ Our orthography, however anomalous it must be con- 
fessed to appear, ia, nevertheless, founded upon certain 


*| fixed and immutable principles. These principles are beau- 


tifully embodied in the Rules for Spelling, at the end of the 
N. A. Spelling Book, exp d in languag ive and une- 
quivocal,—which, together with the Exceptions, which 
may be considered as Sub-Ruies, form decidediy the best 
system of Orthographic Canons extant.” 








IIl.—SFQUEL TO EASY LESSONS; 4 selection of 
Reading Lessons for Common Schools ; designed to be 
used after Easy Lessons, American Popular Lessons 
Boston Reading Lessons, &c., by Kev. Levi W. Leon 
ARD, author of the Literary aud Scientific Class Book. 
There has been over 20 Editions of this Book published, 
and notwithsta: ding the great increase of new books for the 
same Class of scholurs, this still ho'ds its place, and is con- 
sidered by good judges, as equal, if not superior to-most of 
the new ones. The selections are such a+ will highly iuter- 
est the scholar, and with few exceptions, are not found im 
other school books. 

IV.—THE BLACK-BOARD. Evercises and Illustra- 
tions on the Black Board, by Joun Go.tpsBury. 

“ We look upon this work as extremely valunble. Its 
design is to point out some of the uses of the Black-Board 
in illustrating various branches of Science, and to aid teach- 
ers and pupils in using it. We commend it to the notice of 
teachers, who must have felt the want of such a work.’’ 
nov23 3tis (Standard. 


CIRCULAR. 


CHARLES T. POWELL, 
(For many years in the employ of Messrs. Hitt, Lincotn 
& Geer,) 

PP key leased one ofthe NEW and SpACIOUS STO- 

RIES, in the elegant FREE-STONE BLOCK, recent 
ty erected on WasHINGTON Street, by James Parker, 
Esq., takes this method of informing his friends and the pub- 
ic that he invites their attention to his 


NEW AND CHOICE STOCK 


BERLIN GOODS, 


FOR EMBROIDERY ; THREAD, YARNS, GLOVES 
— and @ general assortinent of HABERDASH 
> Viz: 





For Embrojdery. 


Super BERLIN ZEPHYR WORSTEDS, CREWEL, 
CHENILLE, FLOSS SILK, SILK CANVAS, PAT- 
TERNS, STEEL TRIMMINGS, &c., &€ , 


o 
- Hosiery. 
Ladies’ Super English, Cotton, SiJk, Worsted, Merine 
and Alpaca; a full assortme:t of Sizes in CHILDREN’S 


HOSIERY, aptton, Merino and Silk ; Gents’ Super Cotton, 
Vegonia, L; ? Wool, and Worsted HALF HOSE. 


Yan: 
al Nn ‘ 

Colored, Piam and Mixed YARNS, in super qualities ;— 
Kni'ting, Tidy, and Crotchet COTTONS; L«dies’ and 
‘sents’ English ard Portsmouth UNDER VESTS and 
DRAWERS, \n Cotton, Merino and silk. 

) 
Gloves, 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Paris made GLOVES, all colors; La- 
dies’ and Gents’ Cashmere aid Worsted GLOVES, ali col- 
ors; Ladies Super Moha'r MITTS and GLOVES. 

A large and well selected assortment of 


CLOAK AND DRESS TRIMMINGS, 


In CORDS, BR4iDS, LACES; PARIS BUTTONS 
Ladies’ and CHILDREN'S*K NIT. JACKETS; 24 6 
general assor'ment of SMALL WARES, FANCY - 
CLES, PERFUMERY, &c., &. . — 


The above Goods are all just received by recent arrivals 
og Europe at New York and Bos on, and will be sold at 
e 
LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


No pains will be spared to accommodate the retail pur- 
chaser, and I respectfully solicit the Ladies to cali and ex 
amine my choice Stock of NEW GOODS, at 


No. 403 Washington Street, 


Corner of Fayette Court, Boston. 
Free-Stone Block, opposite Hayward Place. 
lyis 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Geo. W. Warren & €o, 


ANNOUNCE TO THEIR FRIENDS 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY, THAT 
THEY FEEL COMPELLED EITHER 
TO ABANDON THE “ONE PRICE 
SYSTEM” OR TO SUBMIT 
TO A 


GREAT SACRIF CE 


OF THEIR STOCK 
HAVING 
Pledged themselves to the Public, 


That thei,“ One Price” should always be AS LOW or 
LOWER than the same goods could be bought under any 
circumstances, they now CHEERFULLY SUBMIT toa 


Heavy Loss! 
RATHER THAN YIELD THEIR SYSTEM 
TO THE PRESSURE OF THE HOUR. 
This Evening 
WE SHALL CLOSE AT SLX, 


MARK DOWN 


OUR STOCK 


TO PRICES THAT WILL CONVINCE ALL THAT 
WE WILL NOT BE UNERSOLD! 
GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


FOR PARTICULARS SEE CIRCULARS. 
6wis 


nov2 
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Books and Stationery, 





CALEB GILL & CO,, 
No. 147 Washington Street, 
(OPPOSITE THE OLD s0UTH,) 
BOSTON, 
AVE for sale a large and well selected sssortment of 
Miscellaneous and Juvenile Books, School Bi oks, Ac- 
count Books, Prayer Bovks, Bibles and Hymn Books in 
great variety, Letter and Note Paper various styles, with a 
large assortment of Envelopes. Drawing and Fancy Paper, 
Steel Pens, Drawing and Writing Ve neils, Penci Cases, 
Pen and Poc: et Knives, and a general assortment of Staple 
«nd Fancy Stationery, which will be solu at prices which 
cannot fail to suit purchasers. 


7 Orders from Country Customers will be mace up at 
the lowest prices. novi6 





FINE ARTS. 
NEW STYLE OF PAINTING FOR LADIES. 


ENRY DAY, Teacher of Papier Mache, 

H all its branches,— respectfully begs to polar he 
friends and the public generally, that he has jvet returned 
from England (after an absence of 12 months) with a varie 
ty of new and choice designs — class rooms 215 W ashington 
street, opposite the head of Franklin street over Mr. Cute 
ler’s Jewelry Store Terms for Enamel] or Bronze Paint- 
ivg—810 for 6 lessons of 2 hours each—lessonus after the 
course and to former pupils §} each—Landscape, Vil, or 
pre poe the a n—Vencil Drawing &3 for 12 les- 

nsof one hour each— 
mee Se ) drawn and pai: ted, charg 

Papier Mache articles—biack polish: d ready for pxin-in 
upon—viz., Table Tops—Card Baskets—Fruit F] tes—< ud 
Cases—! olios—Pen Trays—Napkin Rings, &c.. &c. 


Papier Mache Frames f. al 
tor inlaying, 2. ur Daguerreoty pes—Pearl = 





At Home, 


R. MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
Opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill 1eeth, and insert his 
beantiful artificial ones, without the siightest pain. 
july27 eoptf 





FAMILY SCHOOL. 


HE Undersigned, residing in Marlbo: ough, ® pleasant 
town about twenty-five miles from Boston, and ersily 
accessible by either the Worcester or Fitchburg Ruilroads, 
would like to receive a few boys into his family to educate. 





He wou'd those between 8 and 14 years of 
For references inguire of the Publiane of thie 
paper: HORA!’ ALGER. 
oct 
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THE OLD MAN'S DREAM. 





BY MRS. M. N. M’DONALD- 
An old man slept in his elbow chair, 
At close of a summer day, 
And his cheek was fanned by the idle wing 
Of a zephyr in its play. 
And he recked not the sound of a busy wheel 
That was humming its ceaseles# lay. 


A weary wight was the old man now, 
And he slept, thongh 8 hammer’s fall 
Was clinking still, with its heavy stroke, 
Close down by the cottage wall; 
For he Iab red all day in the factory, 

The busiest of them all. 


But he woke at last with a sudden start, 


commonwealth, The intriguing Livia, the Juli- 
as and Terentias, were more witty than intellec- 
tual, and as licentious as they were witty. A 
metaphysical amour would have been incompre- 
hensible to Horace; and, had so strange a phe- 
nomenon been possible at Rome, it would only 
have furnished him with a hint for another satire. 
Laura, Beatrice, and Leonora are the creations of 
a Christian and chivalrous era. The princesses 
of Este were among the most accomplished wo- 
men of the age; and in that age—when modern 
literature had as yet produced few of its master- 
works—an accomplished woman was also a learn- 
ed one. They were versed in Latin and Greek, 
as well as in their native literature; they were 
both of them excellent musicians; studious in 
every art and science ; and attached to the socie- 
ty of the learned. ‘Torquato was perhaps a dan- 
gerous companion for ladies so gifted. He was 
in the prime of youth. He was strikingly hand- 
some. He excelled in all manly exercises. He 
had the scholar’s melancholy. He sang well. 





And then with a smile said he, 
“Oh, a beautiful dream { have surely had 
* Ofa far-off countric ; 
Good wife, lay by thy wheel a space, 
And Pll tell it unto thee. 


“Not here by the latticed pane I sat, 
Nor slept in my e!bow chair, 
For my limbs were the active limbs of youth, 
So tall and straight and fair, 
Aud my dim old eyes they had found their light, 
And dark were my locks of hair. 


“I was young ag in as I once had been, 
And I roamed away at will, 
With a glad free step o'er & spreading plain, 
And a bright and breezy hill, 
And I was not forced to toil for bread 
Within the roaring mill. 


“4 shadowy veil of golden haze 
All over the landscape lay, 
And ine‘ hough’, «# I looked on the fairy scene, 
’T was the morn of a summer day ; 
But never a summer sun, I ween, 
Shone out with such heavenly ray. 


“It tinged the breast of a lovely stream 
Which flowed through that region wide ; 
* A broad, still river, that peacefully 
In the sunlighi seemed to glide, 
With -oft greea pastur’s anu flowery fields, 
sloped down to its silver ude. 


“gud I m nded me well if thou wert there, 
Though I was no: ail alone— 
And I said, ‘Good wife, shall we meet again? 
ihen alow yet pleasant tone, 
Made anewer, ‘she’. cme to thee by-and-by, 
But the iime is still anknown.’ 


“And I laid me down by that shining stream, 
*Ne.th a cool and grateiul sh de, 
Where ha ps, methought, in the leufy boughs, 
A mu: muring music made ; 
Aud sweet was the rest of that grassy couch, 
And the winds that round me played. 


“There was no hum of the jarring wheels— 
Each sound of labor slept ; 

And they told me—! saw bright creatures there— 
That an endie@s rest they kept, 

And, but that all tears were wiped away, 
For g-aduess | could have wept. 


“Our children’s faces and forms | saw— 
There was not a cloud between— 
1 knew them all ; they were fairer grown, 
And yet were the same, | ween ; 
And they came to my side as they would have come 
Had we parted yester e’en. 


“J Jooked on each in my dream but now ; 
The smile of our gal ant son, 
And the «fi blue eyes of my darling Jean, 
With our queenly Merion ; 
And sofily shed o’er each fair young head 
A go:den glory shone. . 


‘They spake to me kind avd loving words, 
And pointed me far, to where 

The d«zaling gates of a city stood 
Uprea ed in the silent air, 

And toid me the Lord of that happy land 
Would give me a portion there. 


“Oh, sweet was the culm of my spirit then, 
So blessed as 1 seemed to be, 
That I woald » ot have usked another boon 
Save thie, of a surety, 
That thou mightest have shared my joy, good wile, 
In that far-off cqpntrie.” 


Another day and another eve, 
And the old man slept again 

In his e:\bow chair when his toil wes done, 
As he sat by the lattice pane, 

And the goud wife put her wheel aside 
And called him, but all in vain. 


She called him twice, and she called him thrice, 
Her hand on his shoulder pressed, 
But he gave no heed, and his -ilvery hair 
Drowped down on his quiet breast ; 
For the weary man, with bis lif-toil o’er, 
Had pas-ed to the Land of Rest. 
[Columbien Magazine. 


MISCELLANEOUS. - 


TASSO. 


His next removal was apparently to high for- 
tune, or at least to a fair vautage-ground of hon- 
ors and wealth. It was really the most disaster- 
ous step of his life. At the age of twenty Ter- 
quato probably viewed his introduction at the 
court of Ferrara through the most roseate tints of 
youthful hope. At the age of fifty, and in his 
communications with Manso, he drew a picture 
of his suit and service under Alphonso in all the 
colors of a transcendental] sorrow, 








as some greal painter dips 

His penc ! in the g.oom of earthquake and eclipse. 

Our limits do not permit of our tracing the 

rogress of Tasso’s misfortunes at the court of 
Paleers. Our information, indeed, in spite of the 
labots of se many biographers, is very unsatis- 
factory. We do not kuow whether he loved or 
was beloved by Leunura ; or whether he prefer- 
red or was preferred by Lucretia; or whether 
one or both of the ladies of Este were poetical 
impersonations of that metaphysical passion which 
poets, and Italian pets especially, seem to have 
held it their duty to entertain. Neither are we 


informed of the offence which Alphonso so cruel- | 


ly avenged. On this point, as on so many others 
connected with Tasso, neither Manso nor Seras- 
si can be implicitly trusted. The complexion of 
the Jhalian courts was eminently jealous; the ten- 
vre of court favor amid so many ambitious pat- 
rons and so Many anxious suitors was more than 
commonly precarious. We know, indeed, that 
the young poet had enemies, and among them 
one that might and did probably poison the ducal 
ear against him—Giambattista Pigna, the private 
secretary of Alphonso. It appears, also, that 
either the Este family were capricious in their 
favors, or that Tasso himself was too incautious 
or too irritable for a courtier. Before he incur- 
red the wrath of the duke, he had displeased, or 
fancied he had displeased, the Cardinal d’Este. 
Of this enigma, which is as inextricable as the 
sause of Ovid's banishment to Tomi, only two 
points are clear—that no indiscretion on the part 
of Tasso can have merited torments in compari- 
son with which ** Luke's iron crown and Dami- 
en’s bed of steel’’ are ordinary penalties; and 
that, whatever may have been Alphonso’s inju- 
ries or suspicions, his fell and ingenious ven- 
geance stands high on the register of history’s 
darkest crimes. 

At first, and for some time after Tasso’s arri- 
val at Ferrara, ‘‘all went merry as a marriage 
bell.’”? The duke took much notice of him, and 
expressed deep interest in the progress of his 
epic. He accorded to him the privilege—in that 
ceremonious and heraldic age a high one—of 
dining at the davo/a ordinaria, the daily dinner- 
table of the princes themselves. On Tasso’s re- 
turn from France, and even after the cvoling of 
Luigi d’Este’s favor, Alphonso appointed him one 

“of his gentlemen, with a monthly salary of about 
fifteen golden crowns, and a special exemption 
from any particular doties, in order that he might 
have leisure for his studies and for the comple- 
tion of his great work. The society of the Ja- 
des of Este must have constituted, however, the 
haleyon-calm of his life. In their society he was 
restored to the soothing and graceful infiuences 
of which he had been eet from the time that, 
in his twelfth year; he de his last farewell to 

hie mother, Porzia de’ Rossi. In this respect 

“alone he was more fortunate than the most favor- 
ed poet or wit in the circles of Cesar and Mece- 

as, The learned ladies of Rome, the Lelias 
Coratlius, were the virtuous matrons of the 


He was sincere, earnest, and courteous. He sur- 
' passed all their former servants and admirers in 
| the composition of sonnets and compliments, and 
in the grace with which he recited his composi- 
tions. Before his arrival in Ferrara, Tasso had 
celebrated all the Este family, and the Princess 
Lucretia in particular. His new service was a 
spur to prosecute his Gierusalemme with fresh 
ivigor. Before six mooths had elapsed six santos 
were completed. He had originally intended to 
dedicate his poem tothe Duke of Urbino. He 
now inscribed it to Alphonso; and made Rinal- 
do, a real or imaginary ancestor of the House of 
Este, the Achilles of his Christian Ihad. Nor 
were his studies confined to the sacred army and 
|its great captain. Not a week passed without its 
lyrical effusion in honor of Alphonso and his sis- 
iters. ‘* If Madama Luerezia,’ says Mr. R. Mil- 
/man, ‘* had been broidering—if Madama Leonora | 
were unwell—if Madama Lucrezia appeared in 
black—if Madama Leonora’s eyes were affected 
by a culd—his harp was ever ready to admire, 
rejuice, condo!e, to follow the glancing fingers, 
| or to incite the removal ofthe envious cloud ; i! 
(his lady had been singing, his choicest melodies 
| were at handto re-eche aud prolong the sweet 
| tones,’” 
lt was, however, during the occasional villegia- 
|dure or country retirements of the princesses at 
| Bel-riguardo or Cosandoli that Tasso passed his 
|happiest hours of dependence. The morning 
| hours were devoted to the healthy recreations of 
jthe chase, swimming and fishing ; and the even- 
|ings to social relaxation and music, to literary 
|and philosophical diseussiun, or the recitation of 
|new sonnets and canzones. In all these evening | 
diversions Lucretia and Leonora were well qual- | 
‘ified to take part; and the irritable spirit of l'as- 
'so was soothed and strengthened by their ap- 
| plause, sympathy, aod admonition. The duke 
|himself rarely accompanied his sisters in their 





building was the author of the ‘* Gierusalemme”’ 
lodged. ‘There was one alleviation to the sufler- 


ings of the other inmates of Santa Anna—they 
were unconscious of their misery. Even that 
single alleviation was wanting to Tasso. He 
was, at least fora sei _— and ras gg 
living ghost pent in a dead man’s tomb.’ is 
Aaah alain were the mad fulks.”” A thin 
partition only divided him from ; 
Demoniac phrenzy, moping melancholy, 
And moon-struck macness —— 

‘* 1am all on fire,” he wrote to Scipione Gon- 
zaga, ‘‘ nor do I now so much fear the greatness 
of my anguish as its continuance, which ever 
— itself horribly before my mind, especial- 
y as I feel that in such a state I am unfit to write 
or labor. And the dread of endless imprison- 
ment perpetually increases my misery, and- the 
indignity to which | must submit increases it; 
and the foulness of my beard, and my hair, and 
my dress, and the filth and the damp annoy me ; 
and, above all, the @litude afflicts me, my sruel 
and natural enemy, by which, even in my pros- 
perity, I was so often troubled, that in unseason- 
able hours I would go and seek or find society.” 

His sufferings were perhaps increased by an 
accident, trivial in appearance, but, in its conse- 
quences at least, melancholy and important. 
Agostino Mosti, the prior or warden of the Hos- 
pital of Santa Anna, had been the scholar of Ar- 
iosto, had raised, at his own cost, a monument 
to his deceased master in the church of the Ben- 
edictines at Ferrara, and continued to be the zeal- 
ous partisan of his fame and writings. The su- 
premacy of Ariosto as a poet was menanced by 
the prisoner now under Agostino’s custody. The 
poet of Orlando had written satires, but he was 
accounted, by all who knew him, affable, gener- 
ous, and humane. But the disciple of Ariosto 
was possessed by a different spirit ; and his ha- 
tred or his fears prompted him to obey implicitly, 
if not to exceed, the instructions of Alphonso. 
His vigilance was unceasing, his language harsh, 
his demeanor arrogant; aod his afflictea eaptive 
deplored at once the choice which had subjected 
him to sucha patron, and the chance which now 
put him in the power of such akeeper. His suf- 
ferings were soothed, in some degree, by the 
generosity of a nephew of Agostino. This wor- 


appear to have awakened in him an active sym- 
pathy with the greatest and most hapless of poets 
—passed many hours daily with Tassoin his 
cell; acted as his amanuensis ; listened patient- 
ly to his complaints, to the eager petitions or the 
indignant remonstrances which he poured forth 
to Alphonso, to his sisters, and to the princes 
and cardinals, the senates and universities of 
Italy ; and charged himself with the transaission 
of the letters which his uncle would have sup- 
pressed, or perhaps forwarded to his unrelenting 
enemy. The good spirit. which, in the most 





|retirement. Ceremony was laid aside ; the court 
|remained at Ferrara; the voice of calumny and | 
jrivalry was for a while hushed ; and the distine-| 
| tions of rank were, perhaps, forgotten aod the | 
chestnut forests, the silvery waterfalls, the shel- 
jtered gardens, and the well-stocked libraries and | 
igalieries of these ancient. palaces of Este. In| 
‘such retreats were read the earlier scenes of| 
** Torrismondo,”’ the best of Italian tragedies, | 


j } 


juntil Alfieri created the tragic drama of Italy. | 
|The ‘* Aminta’’ had been represented at the} 
jcourt theatre with every adjunct of appropriate | 
|music and gorgeous scenery and costumes, ard 
jamid the acclamations of the must beauuful wo-| 
|men, the most chivalrous men, and the most ac- | 
|complished scholars of a land and an age pre-em- 
jinent for its beauty, its@hivalry, and its learning. 
|One voice alupe was wanting to complete the) 
jtribute of gritil applause. The Princess of | 
| Urbino had been unable to witness the represen- | 
tation of the most touching and graceful of mod- | 
ern pastorals. But Lucretia would not forego a | 
delight in which thousands of meaner and less 
|susceptible spectators had participated. The 
| poet was invited to Urbino ; he was most kindly 
'received by Lucretia and her husband Francesco; | 
| he accompanied them during the summer heats, 
| to their villa of Castel Durante ; and recited there | 
jthe ** Aminta’’ to his early friend, to his new) 
| patron, and to a small circle of approving cour-| 
| tiers and friends. The applause of the theatre | 
;was probably less welcome to the triumphant) 
‘author, than the tore tranquil gratulations of | 
|such an audience. It is, perhaps, idle to inquire, | 
| because it is impessible to ascertain, whether | 
| Tasso, when reciting sume impassioned canzone, | 
jin such sweet seclusion, may not have indulged | 
|in sentiments too tender and perilous for a de- } 
| pendent of the noblest or, at least, the haughti- | 
lest, of the princely houses of Jtaly. 

by what envious clouds so fair a dawn was! 
overcast we are unable to discover. His old en-| 
'emy, Pigna, was dead; but Pigna’s successor | 
in the secretaryship was even more embitteied | 
against him. ‘lhe success of his ‘‘ Aminta”’ in| 
| 1673, seems to have been the beginning of new | 
‘sorrows. It provoked the jealousy of the court- | 
liers. It was at first whispered, and next bruited | 
abroad, that the huinble dependent had dared to | 
jlove a'daughter of Este. ‘T'asso’s papers were 
|once more 8-ized. 
jand especially a maerigal—none of which com- 


,or apparently intended to see the light — were | 


thought to countenance the rumor, and even to 
| boas: of a successful passion. The house of Este 
did not belie its character of being the proudest 
linItaly. The duke was easily moved, and, wheu 
|moved, inexorably vindictive. He alternately 
' soothed and slighted Tasso. He menanced him 
with the inquisition ; he restored him for a mo- 
ment to faver ; he embroiled him with a gentle- 
man of his househuld, he gave out to the world 
that the poet was a maviac ; and he did all in his 
power to make him one. The dreadful apparatus 
of Webster’s Duchess of Malfy—the wild masque 
,of madmen, *‘ the tomb-maker, the bellman, the 
|living person's dirge, the mortification by de- 


poetical of Massinger’s plays, soothed and sus- 
tained the dying moments of the ** virgin-mar- 
tyr,’’ was scarcely more a spirit of health than 
was the nephew of the churlish Agostino Mosti. 
New bitterness was, in September, 1580, 
poured into an already brimming cup. His 
‘Jerusalem Delivered ’’ was surrepetitiously 
published, and published in so maimed and mea- 
gre a form, as, says Mr. R. Milman, ‘ might 
well drive any author mad, much more one of 
Tasso’s character.’ And it was not an enemy 
who did this, but one who, in a more fortunate 
season, had boasted of his intimacy with its au- 
thor. Celio Malaspina, formerly in the service 
of the Grand Duke of ‘Tuscany, obtained posses- 
| sion of such parts of the poem as had been 
| privately submitted to his master’s perusal, and 
rinted them at Venice in September, 1580. 
e published ten cantos entire, the arguments 
of the eleventh and twelfth in prose, and the 
four next cantos with several stanzas which their 
author had rejected. ‘The whole was lamentably 
incorrect, confused, and imperfect. Such was 
the first edition of a poem which all Italy, if 
not Europe, was eagerly expecting ; to the com- 
position and correction of which sixteen years 
had been devoted ; about whose fable, episodes, 
and diction, the most learned scholars and the 
most renowned universities had been consulted; 
which Bolognetti had hailed as a second neid; 
which Ronsard had greeted with a stately son- 
net; and to whose immaculate aud matured 
splendor Tasso had looked forward as to the ad- 
justment and compensation of all his woes. 
About the time of this culmination of his dis- 
tresses, we obtain a glimpse of the poet from an 
eye-witness. In the November of the same year 
Montaigne visited Ferrara, and of course the 
hospital, where its celebrated inmate appears to 
have been made a show of to all whom curiosity 
or pity attracted to its walls. “I had even 
more indignation,’’ says the honest Gascon, 
‘* than compassion, when | saw him at Ferrara 
in so piteous an estate, a living shadow of him- 
self, forgetful of himself and of his works.”’ 
Are we to understand that the forgetfulness was 
so complete as to have made him then insensible 
to the last dishonor ! 
Beyond the walls of Santa Anna, indeed, 


| there was consolation for Tasso, could it have 


A Gow eutinete tad esenseet j reached him through the din of chains, and 
r , shrieks, and maniac laughter, and through the 


248 | distractions and perturbed visions which were 
| positions, however, were addressed to any one, } di a 


He was becoming the 
; madman that Alphonso had reported him to be. 
, But while the poet himself languished in prison, 
| his poem itself was read or recited in city and in 
| country, in market-place and haven, in palace 
jand in convent, on the populous highway, and 
in solitary glens, from the fountains of the Adige 
to the Straits of Messina, in the valleys of Sa- 
voy, and in the capitals of Spain and France. 
Men could not praise itenough. Fortunes were 
made by its sale. ‘Two thousand copies of In- 
| gegneri's edition were sold in aday or two. 


| settling upon his mind. 


| Everywhere, (says Mr. R. Milman.) all over 
| the country, nothing was to be heard but Tasso’s 
}echoes. The shepherd read it as he watched by 


fame of his Gierusalemme had become “ of the 
earth’ and indifferent to -him; and his failing 
senses admitted alone the echoes of the consol- 
ing hymn and the words of the parting benedic- 
tion. In the charch of the Monastery of St. 
Onofrio, at Rome, a small marble slab and a 
more stately monument inform the traveller that 
there, after his weary. pilgrimage, rest the bones 
of Torquato Tasso. 

ET 


FOR SCHLDREN. 


MY GRANDFATHER. 


How delighted I used to be, in my boyhood, 
when I could visit my veteran grand-father, climb 
apon his old oaken chair, and coax him to tell 
me stories, He was a great storyteller. 
Though not always in a mood for story-telling, 
whea he did take a fancy that way, he would 
charm a group of yrand-children for hours to- 
gether. Aslong ago as the period when my 
recollection of him commences, he was quite an 
old gentleman. His hair—the little which time 
had spared him—was as white as snow, and the 
wrinkles in his brow were many and deep. 

My grand-father was a man of the old school, 
and everything in his house uotil the day he died, 
was in the ancient style. And when [| went to 
see my grandparenis, after I began to sip a little 
poetry once in awhile, ! remember | always 
thoughi of Goldsmith's description of that old- 
fashioned house in bis ‘* Deserted Village.” 
There, at my grandfather's were 





* The white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor; 
The varnish’d clock, that click: d behind the dvor, 
The chest, conirived a double debt to pay— 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day” 


There, too, were the aspen-boughs, and the 
flowers, and the fennel, in the fire-place ; 


“ While broken ie-cups, wisely kept for show, 
Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened in a row.” 





thy youth— whose scholastic accomplishments | 


The old house is standing now : and I almost 
| venerase it, for the sake of the loved ones who 
jlived there long since, and who, by their honest, 
good-natured kindness, rendered that spot the 
| dearest on earth tome, nextto my own sweet 
| home. 

Nothing pleased the old gentleman better, than 
|to get around him some dozen or more of his |it- 
\tle grandchildren. He delighted to join in their 
sports, and tell them a multitude of just such 
}stories as they liked to hear. There was one 
|seasun in every year, when the old man expect- 
ed to see all, or nearly all, his children and 
‘grandchildren together at his house. I need 
scarcely tell my New England friends, that this 
season was the thanksgiving festival. What a 
‘host of us used to assemble on that brown cottage, 
|to enjoy these festive seasons. When we came 
to sit down at the table, we presented the ap- 
|pearance of a smrall regiment. The old man 
always implored the divine blessing on the boun- 
jties of the table. This done, we were soon 
shown, by the geperous provision which had 
ibeen made for oor entertainment, how many 
temporal blessings we had to be thankful tor. 
1 wonder how much of imagination there was, 
jat that day, in my estimate of the good things 
‘on my grandfather's table, Ido not know. But 
this I knew, that no pumpkin pies or doughnuts, 
no baked beans or plum puddings, no loaves of 
gingerbread or apple dumplings, tasted su good 
to me as those which | ate at my grandfather's ; 
aud it seems to me now, that I never encountered 
such excellent specimens of the cooking art since. 
,1 suppose that, however, is one of the illusions 
of childhood, which has crossed the bridge of 


Dr. Bauer, Dentist,, 


—AND— 


TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 


Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extrac the roots. of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
manner, or of extracting them, without pain, nnd at very 
low prices 

Dr. Bauer in recommending his professional aid to the 
Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 
ough, regular educat‘on and study in the best Universities in 
Germany, his long practice there, as also by severul years 
practisicg with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 
he has acquired an experience in Utis art which places bim 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical minera! teeth on fine God 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 
in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 
has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 
4 written guurantee stating the nature of the operation per- 
formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 
inserted teeth, as also the term of years he warrants his 
work to lust, and moreover he keeps a iegal record in his 
office of his professions! labors. 


The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
order, of whatever nature in dentistry it i-, to the full satis- 
faction, a he flatters himself, of his patrons, and at the very 
lowest cash prices. 

Gold Filling one Tooth 3 50 
Fetting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Setting on Plate w th fine gold, 2 
Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “* 

Extracting with Chloroform, 

Half set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


ay Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 
may4 
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Jewett & Prescott's 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 
4 hee Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 
NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 


of the must beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of a/l Purchasers to our new importations of 

Black and fancy col’d Dress Si/ks, all widths, 

Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 

Long and Square Shawis, in the greatest variety, 

Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of al! kinds, for Cloaks, 

Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 

Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 

Wide Silk Velvets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawis and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, 4c. &e. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and Germaa DRY GOODS, to which public xtten- 
tior. has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No 2 Milk Street. 


DANIELL & (0. 


249 WASHINGTON STREET, 


HAVING RECEIVED OUR STOCK OF 


FALL AND WINTFR GOODS, 


We are now prepared to show a great variety of NEW 
and RICH STYLES of 


SILKS, LONG AND SQUARE 
CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
With every other style of WINTER SHAWLS. 


sep7 2misios 
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DRESS 





a maturer age. 

1 have said something about my grandfather’s | 
stories. [ thought then, and I am not sure but| 
I should think now, could | hear him repeat his | 


juvenile stories, that he was a model in this art. | 


His stories were never silly and unmeaning. No 


THIBETS, 


Of all qualities ; among them we have a superior article of 
the well known Double A. quality, of all shades. 


WIDE BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS. 


From 10 cents to $10 each. Among the Nandkerchiefs 


one ever heard from his lips such a mass of non- | May be found some of the RICHEST GOODS ever offered 


sensical jargon as Jack and his Bean. 
be deal much in marvelous, or the terrible. 
Stories abvut fairies, ghosts, hobgoblins, fays and 
the like, had no place in his list. Bluebeard, 
also, and Robin Hued, and Rob Roy were pas- 
sed by, as if they never figured in the literature 
ot the age. But such a mulutude of tales as he 
had to tell about what he saw, and heard, and 
felt, and thought, when he was a boy! there 


seewed to be noend w the catalogue of the ge-| 


nus of tales. We weed to tease him to tell some 
of these stories, particularly those connected 
with ** war-time :’’ over and over again. We 
wanted to hear them repeated, loug after we had 
nearly got them by heart. ‘There was one I re- 
coilect, which used to be called for as a matier of 
course, just a8 regularly as the people call for 
the Herdsman’s Song at Jenny Lind’s concerts. 
‘The story was sumething like this : 

W hen my grandiather was a young man, he 
enlisied in the continental army, donned the 
coutinental uniform, and went to fighting in the 
continental war, for so much a month, continen- 
tal currency. Well, he had the happiness to 
hear the whizzing of some scores of the enemy's 
balls, a8 they hurtied through the ranks where 
he was fighung. One day a young fellow, who 
stuod in the ranks a: his side, was hit by a grape- 
shot, and mortally wounded. When he teil, my 
grandiather helped to carry him away beyond 


the reach of the enemy's guns, where ali possi- | 


ble care was taken of him. My grandtather 
|tuid him that the surgeun said he could nut live 
jmore than an hour. ** Must I die, then,’’ said 
‘the young man, **and so early? But it is the 
will of God, and I must not murmur.’”’ Thea 
‘he called my~ grandfather, and he had two ,or 
there dying requests to make. ‘* There is a 
|‘Testament,’’ he said, pointing to his pocket, 
\“* whick my dear mother gave me. She is now 
in heaven, where, | trust, | shall see her. Give 
this ty my brother, and tell him it was my last 
|request, 1n my last moments, that he woulda keep 


‘it tor my sake and our mother’s, and read it ot- | 


ten and prayerfully. This watch, Ralph,”’ he 


Nor did for rale in this city. 


| Hosiery and Gloves, 
CENTRE TABLE & PIANO COVERS. 


IN OUR 


| LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


We have recently received, direct from the manufacturers, 
he same style of Goods we have so long sold. made of 
| PURE FLAX, comprising every article of Linens wanted 
| in « family. 

DAMASKS, TOWELING, DOYLIES, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, &c. 


| Imperial and Leneaster Quilts, 


j BATH AND WHITNEY 
} 


| BLANKETS, 
| FLANNELS AND COTTONS, 


Of all widths and qua ities 


With every other article of 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODs. 


| We have constantly on hand, all kinds of MOURNING 
ODS, and are enabled to furni-h families with every 

| aiticle, ata moment's notice. 

} diavinga FULL ASSORTMENT of every article in our 

| line, we trust that by personal attention to busi » and 

| selling Goods at 


VERY LOW PRICES! 


| We shall continue to receive our share of patronage 
| 





| OUR MOTTO IS 
LARGE SALES, SMALL PROFITS, 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


DANIELL & CO., 


| octl2 eotis& eotos2m No. 249 Wasuineton 8. 





CLASSICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE Subscriber will, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 
| his School, at 574 Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lads f r the Freshman Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University, or for business. 

Believing that, however indispensab'e abundant know- 
ledge may be for a teacher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 


| grees,’’ are, so to speak, scenic representments ; his flocks on the ridgy Apennine. The boat- 
\of the tortures inflicted by Alphonso’s ingenious | man, rocking in the Camp:nian Gulf, hung over 


|added, addressing my grandfather, “my tather | ter and control motives, toinspire the love of knowledge 


‘anger. At first T'asso was cunfined in his own 
apartments, where his present wwisery was sharp- 
ty contrasted with the hopes which had inaugur- 
ated his fatal dependence upon this inhuman 
court. There ne was placed under charge of the 
'ducal physicians and servants, who reported to 


| the verse of his exiled compatriot. The gondo- 
lier waiting at the Venetian bridges, whiled 
| away the heurs with learning the stately and 
| liquid stanzas. ‘The brigand, lurking behind the 
| rock in the wild passes of the Abruzzi, laid by 
| his matchlock for the strains of Jove and valor. 


‘their employer every uncontrollable murmur and |The merchant, in the inn, ceased thinking over 


every impatient gesture. From the palace at 
Ferrara he was removed to the duke’s country- 
| seat at Bel-riguardo, ‘* privately to commence the 
second scene of the painful drama.”’ 


must refer to Mr. R. Milman’s pages. It is suf- 
| ficient to have indicated the course pursued by 
| Alphonso, and the sufferings endured by Tasso. 
We must, however, briefly contrast with each 
| other the secrets of his prison-house, and the im- 
‘mediate celebrity which greeted his ‘* Jerusalem 
Delivered.”” 

In the gorgeous. apartments of Bel-riguardo 
lthe sentence was passed upon him, that he must 
|be a madman for the remainder of his days. He 
| was confined in the convent of San Francisco, 
‘and two friars kept watch over him continually. 
| They held, probably hey were ordered to hold, 
neghgent guard. He fled at different times to 


| Naples, Venice, Urbino, Mantua, Paqua, Rome | 


jand Murin. Flight answered Alphonso’s pur- 
| pose as fully asimprisonment. ‘Torquato’s hag- 
| gard looks, his penury, his burried appeals, his 
| perpetual restlessness, even the spell which car- 
| ried him back at intervals to Ferrara, confirmed, 
wherever he went, the rumor of his madness. 
| Venetian n bleman, a Lombard gentleman, and 
| the Duke of Urbino, treated him with kindness. 
But in general, all men turned coldly from him. 
|If even he were not mad, the object of Alphon- 
}so's anger might be a perilous associate. 
| On the 2nd of February, 1579, Tasso quitted 
| Turin, and returned to Ferrara. 1 
| following, Margherite Gonzaga, danghter of the 
| Duke of Mantua, entered the city as the bride 
and third wife of Alphonso, Fourteen years be- 
‘fore, Torquato had stood among the graced and 
| distinguished spectators of that prince's nuptials 
with Barbara, Archduchessof Austria. He now 
gazed upon the masque and revelry of the mar- 
riage pageant a homeless vagrant and a reputed 
maniac. To shelter him. even to speak to him, 
was dangerous; to slight, to mock, and revile 
him, was loyalty. His patience was exhausted. 
He broke forth into vehement reproaches against 
the duke, his courtiers, and the ministers. He 
retracted the praises he had poured upon them ; 
he renounced the services of Alphonso ; he pro- 
claimed aloud the falsehood and cruelty which 
had so long tortured him ; and he was _ hurried 
off to the hospita! of Santa Anna. 

The hospital of Santa Anna was a Bedlam of 
the lowest description. The madhouse which 
Hogarth drew will aid us in forming a concep- 
tion of an Italian Bedlam in the sixteenth centu- 


On the day! 


| his ships, and the shopkeeper forgot his busi- 
| ness, in the gardens of Armida, or the enchant- 

ed forest. The prelate and the monk hurried 
| with the book into their cells, to visit in its 


For the subsequent scenes of that drama we| pages the sacred walls and holy buildings of | 


Jerusalem. ‘The brave cavalier and fair maiden 
admired the knightly feats,or wept over the 
tender sorrows of the champions and their ladies, 
in hall or in shady bower. The scholar to 
whom the work had been in part submitted, 
rushed eagerly to see how his criticisms had 
told. Nobles and princes, and their stately 
dames, in addition to the interest of the poem, 
desired to see the verse of the famous object of 
princely love and princely hate. The French 
knighte panted to see their progenitors’ deeds of 
pious valor blazoned anew to the world in the 
burning words of song. 
Tasso was released from his seven years’ im- 
| prisunment in the Hospital of Santa Anna on 
the 5th or 6th of July, 1586. Ile was released 
from a life little less burdensome than imprison- 
| ment, on the 25th of April, 1595. The strong 
{nan was bowed; the grave man had become 
| saturine: he had regained liberty but not repose. 
| At the age of forty-two, with impaired vigor and 
|} extinguished hope, he was as mucha pilgrim 
| and an exile as when, at the age of twenty, he 
had entered the service of Alphonso, and offered 
| his willing homage to the virtues and genius of 
| Lucretia and Leonora. A few gleams of pros- 
| perity attended the last two years of his life. 


| 





| His fame pervaded lialy: it was proposed to 
crown Rinaldo’s poet with Petrarch’s laureate 
wreath ; the noblest houses of Italy aspired to 
become his patrons ; but he had already put too 
much trust in princes, and his best consolations 
were the friendship of Manso and the hospi:ali- 
tv of the good Benedictines of Mount Olivet. 

” Throughout his few and evil days he exem- 
plified the remark of the ancient poet, that ** he 
who enters a tyrant’s house becomes a slave 
even if he goes ina freeman.’’ Yet the waves 
of Tasso, although in themselves it is difficult 
to consider them medicinal, fell upon a nature so 
chastened and elevated by endurance, that at the 
Jast we can contemplate the closing scene with 
feelings not purely painful. One by one the in- 
herent imperfections of his disposition appear to 
have been corrected. His passion for praise, 
his proneness to take offence, his impatience, 
his jealousy, and his pride gradually left him. 
The great reconciler of wrongs, impartial and 
inexorable death, removed every cloud from his 
spiritual. vision—Alphonso and Ferrara faded 








ty. Inone of the worst cells ofthis wretched 


away opon the horizon of eternity: éven the 


gave me when J] became of age. 1 will give it 
to you tor a keepsake. Remember me.  Re- 
member your Creator, too, and prepare to die. 
| Hut my breath is gone. Guod bye. Bury me 
iby the side of my mother.’’ And he died. 

The old wateh which the dying soldier gave 


ny grandfather, he carried during his liteume. | 


It was a very old-fashioned watch, almost as 
jlargeas a smail saucer, 1 recollect. The old 


|mav always took it out and showed it to us, when | E 


|he told the story connected with it. 

Dear old man! his virtues were many, and 
‘his faults few. May Heaven assist me to emu- 
jlate the former, and to shun the latter, that I 
jway find the happy rest to which 1 would fain 


Father. [ Youth’s Cabinet. 





NEW DRY GOODS! 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
66 HANOVER STREET, 
Old Stand of C. F. Bagley & Co., 
A large and complete u*sortment of 


FALL+AND WINTER GOODS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 
THIBETS, VELVETS, CASHMERES, 
Blankets, Flannels and Quilts; 
|\CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 


AMERICAN GOODS. &e, 


STUART & FORBES, 
f 66 ttANOVER BT. 
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| HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


16 lap Schoo] continues, as heretotore, under the joint 
| Scare of Mr. and “re. Brewer. 
| There are four terms in each year, of eleven weeks each, 
jcommencing on the first Tuesday in the months of March, 
| June, September and December. 
Terms: For bovrd and tuition, per quarter, 
Day Scholars, - _ 5,50 
For Music and Drawing, an extra charge is made, regula 
ted by the charges of teachers employed. 
References; Mr. Geo. B. Emerson, Wm. H. Foster, Esq., 
Cashier, Bank of Commerce) Boston; Rev. A. R. B ker, 
edford ; Rev, D. W. stevens, Mansfield; Mr. J. W. Brown, 
1. 8, Wheeler, Esq., Framingham. 


. RUFUS F. BREWER. 
Framingham, Oct. 30, 1850. 8mos 


33,00 
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Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J..B. CARTER, 
OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION. 
BOSTON. 
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hope he had been introduced by his heavenly | 


| and of self-improvement, is his highest qualification, the nn- 
| dersigned aims to employ assiduously these great means of 
| education. And as intelligence is a hig! result of educatio:, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties well 
| disciplined to accuracy and sustained force the highest, he 
| devotes himself to these great objects of the training of the 
mind, while he strives to conduct to right issues that of the 
heart. 

| Terms—$37} per quarter. 

| Parents and Guardians are referred to either of the fol- 
| lowing gentlemen—Jared Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. ©. Fel- 
| ton, tion. Peleg Sprague, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 


WM. H. BROOKS. 


Eeq., John T. Heard, Esq. 
august 31 6tis7os 





THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXIL, FOR NOVEMBER, 1850. 
! —EDITED BY— 
Rev. Georcs Putnam, D. D., and Rev. Georot E. Exiis 
ConrTentTs. 


Modern Skepticism. 
The Motive of Virtae. 
Reforms and Reformers, 
Elements of Influence in the character of 
Christ. 
¥. Fver: tt’s Orations and Addresses, 
vi. The North American Review on Hungary. 
Vil. Notices of Recent Publications. 
Vill. Literary Intelligence. 
IX. Religious Intelligence. 
©RO-BY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington street, Boston. 


Article I. 
I 


nt 
IV. 
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ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 


Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapies Save Tue Pieces. 


Vv R. BELLOWS tukee pleasure in saying to such 

Housekeepers aa wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
Still at their service, and ft will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, a: d can be used immediately. The briginal 
sound is aiwnys restore. to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by_a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


15 HAWLEY STREET, 
ty? He also repairs China, Eafthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 








R. JUDD’S NE ¥ BOOK, Richard Edney, and the 

Severnor’s ! amily; a Rus-urhban Tae, simple and 

popular, yet cultivated and noble of morals, sentiment and 

Life, contaming hints on being good and «oing good. By 

the author of “ Margaret” and “ Phile.” Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


nov23 111 Washington st. 





NGLISH ROOKS BY LAST STEAMER. A Critical 
History of Rationalism, from its origin to the pre-ent 
time, by Amand Saintes, translated by Rev. Dr. Beard.— 
Illustrations of the Divine in Christianity, by Rev. Dr. 
Be Schuman’s Introduction to the Old and New Tes- 
1 vol. A Biblical 


tament, translated from the German, A Biblical 


Atlas, with a brief introduction, by Dr. Beard. 
Reading Book, for schools and or 
Christ. Scripture Vindicated against some Perversions 
Rati nalism. rcripture Illustrated, from some Recent Dis- 
Coveries in the Geography of Fple-siat Just received by 


nov23 + woking st. 








with a Life of | 


Ayer’s Cherry Peetoral, 
FOR THE CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRON- 
CHITIS, WHOOPING-COUGH, CROUP, 
ASTHMA AND CONSUMPTION. 


6 ee remedy is offered to the community with the con- 
fidence we (eel in an_article which seldom fails to re- 
slize the happiest effect that can be desired. So wide is the 
field of its usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures 
that almost every section of the country abounds in per- 
-ons, publicly known, who have been restored from alarm- 
ing and even desperute diseases of the lungs by its use, 
When once tried, its superiority over every other medicine 
of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where 
its virtues are known. the public no Jonger hesitate what 
antidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous affec- 
tions of the pulmonary organs, which are incident to our 
climate. And not only in the formidable attacks upon the 
lungs, but for the milder varieties of Covens, Cops, 
Hoarstness, &c., anv for Cuitpaen it is the pleasantest 
and safest medicine that can be obtained. 
Read the wpinion of the followmg Gentlemen, who will 
be rec. gnized iu the various sectiors of country where they 
are located - each and ali as merchunts of the first class and 
of the highest character—as the oldest and most extensive 
W: olesale Dealers in Medicine with an ex perience unlimit- 
ed on the subject of which they speak. If there is nny value 
in the judgment of experience, see the decision in 


THIS CERTIFICATE. 
We the undersigned, Wholesale Druggists, having been 
for long acquainted with Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, hereby 
certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual 
remedy for Pulmonary Complaints ever offered to the 
American People. And we would, from our knowledge 
of its composition, and extensive utefulness, cordially 
commend “it to the afflicted as worthy their best confi- 
dence, and with the firm conviction that it will do for 
their relief all that medicine can do. 
Henshaw, Edmanis & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. 
Haviland, Hurrall & Co., Charleston, 8. C. 
Jacob 8 Farrand, Detr: it, Michigan. 
T. H. Me ‘ister, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Francis & Walton, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. 
Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, Vermont. 
Haviland, Risley & Co., Augusta, Georgia. 
Isaac D. James, Trenton, New Jersey. 
J. M. Townsend, Pittsburg, Penn. 
Clark and Co., Chicago, Ilinois. 
E. E. Gay, Burlington, Lowa. 
M. A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. 
Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Delaware. 
John Gilbert & Co., Philadephia, Pa. 
Z. D. & W. tt. Gilman, Washington, D.C. 
J. Wright & Co , New Orleans, La. 
Watson, Wall & Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
C.C. Richmend & Co., 8an Francisco, Cal. 


IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES: 


J. G. Coffin & Co., Valparaiso. Chili. 

PF. M. Dimoud & Co., Vera Cruz. Mexico. 

Fred. Rivas & Co., Bogota, New Grenada. 

8. Provost & Co., Lima, Peru. 

Morton & Co. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

T. Walker & Son, St. Johna. New Brunswick. 

C. G. Salinas & Co., Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

With such assurance, and from such men, no stronger 
proof can be adduced, except that found in its effects upon 
trial. 

PREPARED AND SOLD BY JAMES C. AYER, 


Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass., and sold by the Drug- 
gists. 3m lisl20s nov9 





URING the two years that this work has been pub- 
lished, it has won its way extensively into use in all 
the different grades of schoo)s in which written Arithmetic 
is txught: and it is universally conceded by these teachers 
who have thoroughly tested 1t in the school room, that it 
has no equal among the almost innumerable number now 
before the public. Its superior excellence consists in the 
simplicity and conciseness of its definitions and rules, 
Philosophical Arrangement, original and improved meth 
ods of operation, THE number and variety of its examples. 
and thoroughness of the system. 
7 It contains more of purely arithmetical matter than 
any of the school series of written arithmetics do, and 
thereby save- purchasing two or three books. And it is the 
only arithmetic in whic’ valuable improvements have been 
made throughout the entire system. 
A large number of testimonials from the best Teachers 
in this country have hitherto been published. The follow- 
ing is from the pen of the recent teacher of mathematics in | 
Worcester Academy ; who is thoroughly acquainted with | 
most of the Arithmetic= now in use. 
Worcester, July 20, 1850. 
Messrs. A. Hutcuinson & Co. : 


My first examination of Chas+’s Commen School Arith- 
metic was quite cursory, and did not impress me very fa- 
vorably with its excellencies. A second examination con- 
vinced me that its merits will not be seen by a superficial 
observer ; and the use of it in the recitation room for a year, 
confirms my opinion. 1 do not hesitate to recommend the 
work as the hest text book on the ecience of Arithmetic, 


with which | am acquainted. 
EMMONS P. BOND, 
Ass’t Teacher Worc. Academy. 


COPIES FOR EXAMINATION FURNISHED 
GRATIS. 


Published by A. HUTCHINSON & Co., Worcester, 
Mass. And soid by all the Booksellers 


N. B. Asa book of refere«ce for Professional men, Me- 
chanics «nd Farmers, and for the use of pupils who wish to 
advance beyond any of the tex’ books m A rithmetic hereto- 
fore published, -he new work. recent y published by E H. 
Butler & Co. Philrsdeiphia, entitled, “ Arithmetic Practi- 
cally spplied,” by Hon. Horace Mann, LL. D., and Pliny 
E. Chase, A. M., author of the “Common ScHOOL ARiTH- 
METIC,” is the only work extant. 

Sold, together with School Books of all kind«. by A. 
HUTCHINSON & CO. No. mo Main street, Worcester. 
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Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


NITE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 

and the pubhe generally, that having greatly enlarged 

and improved his Srore, he 1s enabled, by the greater facil- 

oe afforded him, to keep a larger and more extensive stock | 
o 


FASHIONABLE BOOTS AND SHOES, 
svited for Gent's, Lapres’, Misses’ and CutLpnen's wear, 
of his own manofacture, and from the best manufacturers | 
in the State, which will be sold at reasonable prices and 
warranted to give satisfaction. 


LADIES’ NEW YORK BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Having made arrangements with Mr. W. L. WHITING, 
of New York, I shall be constantly receiving from this cele- 
brated manufacturer a full supply of Lapies’, Misses’ and 
CuiLpren’s SHOES, of all his variety of styles and pat- 
terns, of the beet materials and work, at his lowest cash 
prices. Ladie« who prefer, by leaving their measure, can 
have their Boots and Shoes made to order, as above, at 
short notice 
4 Geut’s, Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes made to or- 

er. 

A fine assortment of Gent's, Lapies’, Misses’ and 
CuiLpren’s RUBBERS. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN'S CLOGS. 


THEO. H. BELL, 155 & 157 Washington st., 


octl9 Opposite Old South Church. 





New Fashionable Upholstery 


AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 
170 Washington Street, Boston, 


Woe inform his friends and the publiqghat 
addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 
taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 


CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 
GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 


Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 


in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 


E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 


9G In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has 1emoved to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, a execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 ABRAITAM KIMBALL. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR SINGING SCHOOLS. 


THE BAY STATE COLLECTION OF CHURCH 
MUSIC. 


BY A. N. JOHNSON, JOSIAH OSGOOD, AND 
SUMNER HILL. 


I addition to as complete a variety of Psalm and Hymn 
Tnes, Chants and Anthems, for choir use. as can be 
found in any other work, the Bay State Collection 1s better 
adapted Singing Schools than any work yet offered te the 
public. The authors having long engaged in teaching Sing- 
ing Schools, and understanding ‘he purposes for which a 
singing book is required in elementary classes, have made 
special effort to adapt the*work to this purpose. 

First—\ complete course. 176 plainly printed and cure- 
fully arranged elementary exercises, enables the teacher to 
dispense with a black board, except for illustration, affords 
eve'y pupil an opportu. ity plainly to see the lesson and 
pactice it at home if need be, »nd saves ‘he time too often 
wasted in writing lessons which can seldom be seen, and 
are always forgotten as soon as sung. 

Second—A set of easily arranged popular airs with moral 
words, affords the muterial for greatly interesting classes 
even in the first lessons of an elementary course. 

Third—A copi arrang of solfegos, selected from 
the best Italinn and German works, enables the teacher to 
carry his class to any desired state of proficiency. 

Fourth—The authors, with great care, have specified each 
tune in the bvok which can be profitably introduced in the 
vorious stages of the course. thus saving to teachers the ne- 
cessity of a thorough examination of the tunes previous to 
each lesson. 

Many thousand copies of this work were used during the 
past season by teachers in different parts of the country, 
and always with complete The publish have 
been favored with numerous commendations of the work, 
and are c -nfident that no other book can impart the aid by 
which singing schools can be so easily, and at the same time 
so thorovghly instructed. 

The attention of Te»chers is particularly invited to an ex- 
amina‘ion of this work, copies of which will be furnished 


gratis for this purpose. 
WILKINS, CARTER & CO, 
Publishers, 14 and 16 Water street. 
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YOUNG LADY who can furnish ee re 
erences, wishes to engage as un attendant of a lady o 


Inquire of the Publisher of the 





(hase’s Common School Arithmetic. 
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THE DULCIMER. 


BY I. B. WOODBURY. 
thor has been employed on this work severa 


years, and has visited Eu from 
sical compositions of the Old Worlds cag if. 


coun- 


The work comprises the most com lete 
collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever pub ished. wet /A7Eest 
avd elegant type, and ali its features bave heen eemtan 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate wupetvione 
of theeditor. There are set pieces for all occasions of ~ 
den see gs re a8 veneers awe Dedication, Ordination 
e Dead, an kegivin; : } 
~ Christmas, &c — ee Speeng aa Close of 
re are about two hundred com 
this work. There are nearly one ‘eeden "4 different at = 
positions in the work. There are upwards of sevent se 
different » etres! There are more long, common prs a 
metres, than in any other collection ever published | Tha 
isa complete theory to learn to play the organ, pia ben 
seraphine and melodeon, by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are ingtructions in chant 
There are sacred b lads and duets arranged for the orges, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar 
— ee ome . ry — of which is mag | se 
re andei, a n 
bere, Felicien aseyt ydu, Hummel, Beethoven, om 
nste-d of all dry and uninteresting exercises 
Book. there are beautiful melodies an round- rod pl aa 
an’ words, adapted to interest singing schools and classes, 
There is  chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me. 
4 — use, with one a more tunes affixed to each 
ere W separate or orchestra parts fu . 
for the Oratorio eeee pieces. . Pree “eee 
For further particulars see the work itself, which, al. 
though comprising a larger amount of valuable music then 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 
Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & Co. 
aep7 3m 24 Cornhill, Boston, 


Bu ARDING SCHOOL. 


Mr". ANNA Y. LORD'S Boarding School for Y, 
Ladies, at “avin Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will 

September 16, 1850. The Principal will give 
her personal attention to the higher English branches, 
French, Spanish, and the Guitar, and will be assist-d by 
able and experienced Teach The Spanish and French 
languages will be spoken in the family. 


Board (including Fuel and Washing) and Tuition 

in English, French and Latin, for each Term of 

eleven weeks, payable in advance, . . . . $65.00 
Day Puls, §5 * 6 5 i BR  SSRS 15 0 
Italian, German, Drawing, Dancing and Music, on terms 
regulated by thone of the (bu jae Foxy 4 
There will be two vacations d the year, one from 
—_ 16 to September 16, and one of a week at Thankegiv- 
ng. 
A Day School for younger children, connected with the 
above, will be opened at the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithtul Teacher. 

REFERS TO 

Amos Lawrence, Esq., 

Philo 5. Shelton, Esq. 

David Reed, Esq, Publisher of the Christian 

Register, Boston, 

Johu Homans, M. D. - 

Henry I. Bowditch, M. D. 

Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, 

“ R. C. Waterston, 
“ F. D. Huntington, 

D. Humphrey Storer, M. D. 

Rev. Abram Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be made to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed 
ford Place, Boston, until September ist, or on the premises 
in Dorchester. tf july27 


ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


O's Hitt Famity Boarpine Scuoot. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formeriy of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School i. anew hou-e planned and furnished ex. 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils Their 
c urse of instruction will +mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 

The house is situated in Watertown; near the Watertown 
and West Cambridge Depot, on the FitcHBure Ratiroap, 
six mules from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington till, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed. well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; sisoa 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 


Mosic, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. - 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge. Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown.) Boston. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. tf marc 16 


Fam'ly Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, 
CORNER OF POND AND CENTRE STREETS. 


oe undersigned gives notice that his School will open 

for the ensuing year on the 21st of October, at which 
time a few more pupils, designed for College or the Count- 
ing Room, can be received. The course of study prepura- 
tory to College and to Mercantile pursuits, is equal, res- 
pectively, to that of the Public Latin and High Schools, 
Boston. 

Ths ‘nstitution, of which C. W. Greene, Esq. was for 
many years the proprietor, is believed to combine advan- 
tages i respect to location. buildings, grounds, and what- 
ever is requ site for the heal h, recreation and comfort of 
the pupils, unsurpassed by those of any establishment of the 
kind in the State. ‘ 

Reference is made to Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., 
Boston; Wm. B. Fowle, Esq., Boston ; and Prof, Joseph 
Lovering, A.M., Cainbridge. 

octs Cc. M. VINSON. 


CARPETINGS 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 
RE reeeiving from manufect:rers their stock of Goods 
for the Fall Trade, and would invite the attention of 
buyers to an inspection of the same previous to making 
their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it hus ever 
been before, and embraces in part— 


English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do, 
Best American Velvet Tapestry und Brussels do, 
Lowell three-p'y super and extra fine ingrain do, 
Thompsonville do do do do, 
Tapleyvilie superfine, ex. fine and fine do do, 
J.ow priced Woolen, ( otton & Wool & Cotton do, 
Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair do, 
Ve etian. Wool and Cotton do da, 
Hemp and List do, 
Painted Floor Cloths (all widths in sheets and narrow 











Boston, 
“ 











goods); 
English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture) ; Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. 3m sep7 


Siained and Ornamented Glass, 


J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 

GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety ot 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented Windows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sud- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Kook, 
Steamboats. Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &¢ 
It is an excellent Paint fur Brick Buildings and Iron Shvt- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. T'o make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three g 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
a‘e well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. ' 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston 
april6 3mis9mos 








CHURCH ORGANS. 


Hynes every facility for manufactur ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the i , is 
unequatled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice, and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly first rate instruments. 

The following well-known organs are among the many 
from this manufactory, viz. 

Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 

E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 

Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
ito 





ps. 
Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
to 


stops. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2: stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rey Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

St. Paui’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 


stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. 8B. D. SIMMON? & CU., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston. 
march30 2wiseopos6m 
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YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


yu School offers every facility for a thorough pbysi- 
cal, mtellectual and accomplished Education. Terms, 
full course, $30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Parti 
course according to special arrangement. 
Education superintended at homme, if desired. 
Application may be made from 10 till 12 o’clock, A. M+ 
at the school, Gra\’s Building, corner of Summer 
Washington streets, up stairs. 
FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 
Principel. 
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’ . , ° 
‘onsumption! Consumption !! 
R. FIELD, (Member of the Mass. Medical Society, 
: ——— in the CURADILITY OF CoNsUMPTION, 
continue to devote himself to the examination and trea! 
ment of Diseases of the Throat, Heart and Lungs ; #180 
Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, us being often connocted 
with Consumption, apd frequently the cause of it. z 
fice hours from 9 to 2., 132 Court street, Boston, nest 


the Revere House. 
GEO. FIELD, M. D- 


octl2 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREET, 


TERMS.---THREE DOLLAR able in six months, 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in advance 
To individuals or com who pay in advance for f" 

a sixth copy be sent gratis. 
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family travelling abroad. 
> No. 23 


School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford Place. 
mayls istf : 


Nos ed, the discretion 
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TERMS—Tanrere Dow 
Doviags and Firry C 
To individuals or comp 
copies, a sixth copy will 
All communications, 
addressed to the Puniis 
No subscriptions disc 
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